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THE FIRST RAILROAD BETWEEN THE MISSISSIPPI 
AND LAKE SUPERIOR’ 


One of the economic by-products of the civil war was a deter- 
mined effort to link the navigable waters of the Mississippi 
river with the head of Lake Superior. Such a connection had 
been projected before the war, and it would have come eventual- 
ly under any circumstances, but it was indubitably emphasized 
and very probably hurried on by the abnormal conditions ae- 
companying the war between the states. 

Two chief considerations impressed upon people the absolute 
necessity to them of the link: there was the rapidly growing 
market for food products and lumber on the upper peninsula, 
where the mines liad been stirred anew; and, the increased crops 
of the upper Mississippi valley, coupled with exorbitant freight 
charges, impelled to a search for a cheaper route to the Atlan- 
tic coast and to Europe. 

The iron and copper mines of the Lake Superior region, which 
for years had struggled under not too promising conditions, * 
found that the war, instead of snuffing them out as had been 
feared, created a demand for their ore beyond wildest dreams. 
Hamlets blossomed into thriving towns; labor trebled its wages 
and was sought by special agents, even in Europe.’ But while 
ore was plentiful and prices good, food and other necessities 
were scarce and dear. Practically everything consumed came 
from Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, or even from some place still 
farther away; wheat, raised in the Minnesota valley, traveled 
by water and rail five hundred miles to Chicago, and thence, in 
the form of flour, through Lakes Michigan and Superior to 
Ontonagon; flour, beef, hay, grain of all sorts, and produce were 

1 This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Mississippi valley historical 
association in St. Paul, May 10, 1918. 

2 Peter White, ‘‘Iron region of Lake Superior,’’ in Michigan pioneer and histori 


cal collections, 8: 145-161; John H. Forster, ‘‘Lake Superior country,’’ in ibid., 
8: 136-145. 


3 Ibid., 8: 142. 
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brought even from Ohio, a thousand miles away, and the rates 
were correspondingly high.t These commodities, as well as 
lumber — used in ever increasing quantites—could be obtained 
in Minnesota or Wisconsin if only there were the necessary 
facilities for transportation. On the other hand, western Wis- 
consin, and central and southern Minnesota needed a market for 
those products which could not be shipped economically to any 
great distance. Legitimate self-interest, then, both at Lake 
Superior and along the Minnesota, the St. Croix, and the upper 
reaches of the Mississippi, demanded a linking of supply and 
demand, 

Again, the steadily increasing crops of wheat and other 
grains,’ which could find a market in the east and in Europe, 
were obliged to make use of water transportation in order to 
reach the railroads to convey them to Milwaukee and Chicago. 
The northernmost point on the Mississippi touched by a rail- 
head was La Crosse; here the Milwaukee and St. Paul had 
reached its most western extension. Throughout the war, then, 
the only route over which the Minnesota or western Wisconsin 
farmer could ship his grain, or the merchant import his wares, 
was made up of the inadequate roads to the Mississippi or one 
of its navigable branches, and a single railroad connecting 
the river with Lake Michigan. Iowa was served by roads 
which reached the river at Prairie du Chien, and at several 
places farther south on the Illinois bank. 

The commanding position occupied by the Milwaukee and St. 
Paul and its southern competitors, was apparent to the direct- 
ors of those lines, and controlling or acting in conjunction with 
the river steamers, they did not scruple to charge the traffic all 
it would bear. Between 1862 and 1864 the rate on grain from 
Minnesota points to Chicago and Milwaukee doubled. During 

4J. L. Ritchie, in Ontonagon Miner, quoted in St. Paul Daily Press, December 19, 
1861. It cost $8.00 a head to send cattle from Detroit or Chicago to Ontonagon. 


‘*R’’ (Ritchie without doubt) in a letter to the St. Paul Daily Press, August 5, 
1862, written from Superior, said that in the season of four months in 1860 Detroit 
alone sent to the mining towns 2257 head of cattle, 423 hogs, 552 sheep, 329,324 
pounds of butter, 22,947 barrels of flour, 107,828 bushels of oats and other grains. 

5 Minnesota’s production of wheat was 5,101,432 bushels in 1860; 3,800,000 bush- 
els in 1861; and 9,475,000 bushels in 1865. See ‘‘Statistics of Minnesota,’’ in 
Minnesota executive documents, 1869, 792. 


6‘*The Railroads and Steamboat companies between St. Paul, Chicago and 
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the season of 1864, agents of the railroads, acting with 
representatives of the steamboat lines, met at Chicago and ad- 
vanced the rate again by from three to eleven cents per bushel, 
varying with the distance from the railhead; other commodities 
had their rates raised correspondingly.’ For the season of 
1865 the rate on wheat ran from ten cents (at Winona) to 
fifteen cents (at St. Paul) for water carriage, while the rail 
charge to Milwaukee, Racine or Chicago was twenty cents per 
bushel. Such a charge as this, it was estimated, would reduce 
the return to the Minnesota farmer to less than forty cents a 
bushel, a price at which it would not pay to ship the grain.“ 
Direct rail connection between the head of naviation of the 
Mississippi, at St. Paul, and the western end of Lake Superior 
had long been under consideration. Such a project® had been 
included in the comprehensive scheme of railroads contemplated 
in the land grants for Minnesota territory in 1854, but owing 
to some interference with the bill, in going from the house to 
the senate, the measure was repealed shortly after its pas- 
sage.*® In 1857 the Minnesota legislature had made a grant 
of swamp lands to the Nebraska and Lake Superior railroad 
company, a name which, by an act of March 8, 1861, was changed 
to the Lake Superior and Mississippi railroad company." 
Wisconsin, in 1856, had also received a grant of land for a 
Milwaukie have entered into a combination to increase the rates of freight on 
wheat and merchandise between these points, nearly 100 per cent over former 
rates.— This swindling combination has justly excited the indignation of the 
merchants, shippers and farmers of Minnesota.’’ Faribault Central Republican, 


March 2, 1864. Chatfield Democrat, February 27, 1864, expressed similar senti- 
ments. 

7 St. Paul Daily Press, June 30, 1864. Previously the rate from St. Paul had 
been 25 cents per bushel; it was now 36 cents. At Winona the rate rose from 
25 to 28 cents. The rail rate from La Crosse or Prairie Du Chien to the lake was 
38 cents per 110 pounds. 

8 Ibid., March 29, 1865. Flour was 35 to 60 cents per barrel for water trans- 
portation, and the rail tariff was 65 cents. 

® Statutes at large of the United States, 10: 302. Lands for a road from the 
southern boundary of Minnesota to Lake Superior via St. Paul. 

10 Verbal changes making a difference in its meaning occurred after its passage 
by the house and before it reached the senate. Its repeal is found in a rider to a 
private pension bill. Jbid., 10: 575; Congressional globe, 23 congress, 3 session, 
2100-2103, 2172-2178. 

11‘*Report of the railroad commissioner, 1872,’’ in Minnesota executive docu- 
ments, 1872, 142. 
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road from Hudson on the St. Croix river to Lake Superior.” 
Neither project, however, had gone much beyond the initial 
stage of forming a company, since, among other things, all 
railroad building had been ended for the time by the panic of 
1857 and the subsequent financial depression throughout the 
country. So long as the lower Mississippi was open to the 
products of the northwest the matter did not press, but with 
that highway closed by the war well might Senator Ramsey 
voice the demand of his constituents for another exit :** 

‘“‘This is a matter of vital importance to us in Minnesota. 
We have now a surplus of wheat for transportation to the east 
rising three million bushels annually. The roads that carry 
off this wheat for us through Wisconsin, down the Mississippi 
River and through Illinois have not sufficient transportation, 
and they have increased the transit between St. Paul and Mil- 
waukie to Chicago from 1214 cents in 1862 to 25 cents in this 
year (1864). This is an oppression that our agriculture can- 
not endure. We are the furthest inland State of the north- 
western tier of States. Surely it is of importance to the Gov- 
ernment to give us the readiest facilities of getting to market 
with that large surplus of wheat without compelling us to pass 
through Wisconsin and Illinois.”’ 

An additional reason for furthering a road which would tap 
the ore regions appeared to exist in the possibility, as it ap- 
peared in the winter of 1861-1862, that hostilities might occur 
between the United States and Great Britain, with the probable 
closing of the Soo canal."* 

Among the incidental advantages which might be derived 
from a road to the lake were the opening of lands in a timbered 
region, the consequent flow of money into the treasury of the 
United States, and a greater flood of immigrants to take up 
such agricultural lands as might be made available for settle- 
ment. It was not forgotten that the vicinity of the falls of St. 
Anthony might utilize the northern ore in becoming a manu- 
facturing center; indeed there were rosy hopes of the time when 


12 Congressional globe, 38 congress, 1 session, part 1, 923, where Ramsey sum- 
marizes the legislative situation with respect to the grants. 

13 Jbid., 38 congress, 1 session, part 1, 924. 

14 Richard Chute in St. Paul Daily Press, April 12, 1862. 
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factories of St. Anthony and Minneapolis should fabricate the 
greater portion of the machinery and the agricultural and do- 
mestic implements which were demanded in ever increasing 
quantities in Minnesota, Iowa, Dakota territory, and even in the 
boundless Saskatchewan country.*® 
Such being the situation it is not surprising that, as the war 
went on, the demand for relief became more and more insistent. 
But the case was not simple. Although St. Paul might urge 
that her position at the head of navigation entitled her to first 
consideration, there was more than a little jealousy within 
the state and much hostility outside. Furthermore, rival in- 
terests in townsites on the part of citizens of St. Paul made it 
impossible to secure united effort for either Bayfield or Su- 
perior in Wisconsin (the alternative termini of the Wisconsin 
road), or for Duluth in Minnesota, the proposed northern ter- 
minus of the Minnesota line. If the road should be put through 
from Hudson, not only would it lie wholly within the state of 
Wisconsin, but it would forward the prospects of those who 
had become heavily involved in land speculation at one or 
both of the Wisconsin towns. On the other hand, should the 
road run directly from St. Paul by the shortest line to the 
lake, it would be entirely within the bounds of Minnesota, and 
would without doubt cause the building of the St. Croix line 
to be postponed indefinitely. Again, such a project would pos- 
sibly advance the interests of St. Paul at the expense of its 
bitter rivals, St. Anthony and Minneapolis, and at the same 
time arouse the jealousy of places farther up the Mississippi 
where there were dreams of future greatness. 
But circumstances conspired during 1862 and 1863 not 
15 Letter from ‘‘T. C.’’ dated Lake Superior, April, 1862, in St. Paul Daily Press, 
April 13, 1862. This was undoubtedly Thomas Clark, a civil engineer who later sur- 
veyed the line from Superior to St. Cloud for the Northern Pacifie. Mr. Clark was 
probably as well acquainted with the region as anyone in the northwest. For a char- 
acterization of him see John R. Carey, ‘‘ History of Duluth, and of St. Louis county, 
to the year 1870,’’ in Minnesota historical society collections, 10:251. In a letter in 
the St. Paul Daily Press, May 8, 1862, Mr. Clark dwelt at length on the superior 
quality of the iron ore of the upper peninsula, and the possibilities of reducing it 
on the ground, thus providing raw material for future rolling mills, foundries and 
the like at the Falls of St. Anthony. Chicago, he maintained, had already seen 


the opportunity, and the Chicago and Northwestern railroad was already framing 
plans to grasp the golden moment. 
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only to emphasize the advantage of a line to the lake, but to 
point out that it was within the realm of possibility that the 
prize might be snatched by another from the city which could 
present so many arguments for its possession. In July, 1862, 
congress passed a resolution providing that a branch of the 
St. Paul and Pacific railroad should run from some point be- 
tween the Falls of St. Anthony and Crow Wing to the head 
of Lake Superior.*® The first section of the main line of this 
road, ten miles in length, had just been completed and the first 
train run over its rails about a week before** while grading 
on the second unit, to Anoka, was proceeding with commendable 
eelerity. This road, therefore, might be in a position to delay 
action for a line tapping the same general region until the 
country should have become much more settled. In addition to 
all this, direct rail communication between Chicago and the 
upper peninsula was coming nearer every day. Should such 
a connection be established it would seriously endanger the 
prospects which Minnesota might entertain of obtaining a foot- 
hold in the markets of that prosperous district.** 

One of the principal champions of the projected Lake Su- 
perior and Mississippi railroad was J. A. Wheelock, editor of the 
St. Paul Daily Press; his paper, consequently, became the me- 
dium for spreading the propaganda. As the leading republican 
newspaper of the state, with a circulation of some proportions 
in Wisconsin and Iowa, it was in a position to reach a large 
and influential group of readers. During the earlier portion 
of the war it had given some attention to the subject, but by 
the summer and autumn of 1863 it had taken up the campaign 
for a federal grant of land in aid of the project in good earn- 
est. All arguments in favor of the scheme were set forth in 

16 St. Paul Daily Press, July 11, 1862. 


17 The first train was run from St. Paul to St. Anthony June 28, 1862. Ibid., 
June 29, 1862. , 

is ‘‘J. §. R.’’ wrote from Superior that an ‘‘influential merchant’’ wrote from 
Chicago that bonds were being sold to finance a road across the peninsula from 
Bay de Noquet to Marquette, while the Northwestern road had engaged to connect 
with this line at an early date. The charter of the new road has been obtained with 
a grant of 5000 acres of land to the mile, and there were prospects of its being 
completed within two years. Ibid., April 14, 1863. 
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their most persuasive form:’® Duluth’s harbor, better than that 
at Superior or Bayfield, was emphasized; the distance of 140 
miles from St. Paul to the lake was shorter than that of any 
other proposed route (the completed line was actually 155 miles 
long); natural resources of the country through which the 
line would pass would render construction cheap as well as in- 
duce rapid settlement; all Minnesota would benefit from the 
presence of the commercial towns which would spring into 
existence as soon as a railroad should be built to create them. 

The city council of St. Paul put itself behind the proposition 
by bringing forward a plan to bond the city in order to grant 
to the railroad company a bonus of $500,000.*° Sober second 
thought made the people of this ambitious, but still small and 
pioneer town, realize that such a sum would seriously burden 
them, hence the amount was halved, and the ordinance passed, 
only to be vetoed by the mayor.” It was carried over his ob- 
jection, however, and then submitted to the electorate for ap- 
proval.” By a light vote the measure was ratified** and the 
legislature, during the following session, gave the necessary 
legal sanction to the proceeding.** 

With a grant of swamp lands from the state and a bonus 
from the city of St. Paul, the Lake Superior and Mississippi 
railroad company might well feel itself fortified to go before 
congress with an appeal for a grant of federal lands which, it 
was felt, was the only further encouragement necessary to 
draw forth capital to build the road. The advocates of the 
proposal were further strengthened by a memorial from the 

19 In addition to printing numerous letters, excerpts, editorials, and the like, the 
St. Paul Daily Press, in January, 1864, while the land grant measure was pending 
in congress, ran a series of leading articles by ‘‘ North Shore’’ covering the whole 
question. Jbid., January 19, 21, 22, 23, 27, 1864. 

20 Ibid., November 5, 1863. 


21 Ibid., November 21, 1863. The ordinance was passed by a vote of 10 to 4. 
It proposed to issue bonds to the amount of $250,000, maturing in 20, 25 and 30 
years, bearing six per cent interest, the proceeds to be donated to the railroad com- 
pany provided it completed the road in five years and had graded twenty miles 
within two years. 

22 Ibid., December 2, 1863. 

23 Ibid., December 16, 1863. The vote was 660 in favor of the issue, 255 against. 
In the state election in November, 1863, 2083 votes had been cast. 

24 General and special laws of Minnesota, 1864, 309-312. 
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city council of St. Paul,® and one from the state legislature of 
Minnesota.” 

Opposition in Minnesota, which had been simmering while 
the project was still in a nebulous state, gathered and broke 
out in various places when it appeared that a genuine move- 
ment was under way. All through the winter of 1863-1864, 
when congress had the question of a land grant under consider- 
ation, influence was brought to bear to discourage and dis- 
credit the entire proposal. ‘‘By the time the bona fide capi- 
talists are found ready to invest 4/5 million dollars to build a 
direct line of road from St. Paul to Lake Superior through a 
country two-thirds if not three-fourths of the distance so poor 
that a Chippewa Indian can’t live on it—simply to make St. 
Paul a terminus or prevent the trade and travel from Lake 
Superior passing through any other town on its way to St. 
Paul there will be plenty of roads in all other parts of the 
state.’’** So wrote Orville Brown, editor of the Faribault 
Central Republican, who not infrequently dipped his pen in 
vitriol. The whole line was a humbug, quoth he*, ‘‘got up or 
sought to be got up for the benefit of a few speculators ex- 
cessively anxious to become railroad kings or land monopolists 
at public expense, and Alexander Ramsey has just the capacity 
necessary to represent that class of political demagogue specu- 
lators in the United States Senate. 

According to a correspondent in a St. Cloud paper, ‘‘ Narrow 
minded political economists of St. Paul have nearly crazed 

25 To accompany the memorial William P. Murray wrote a long letter to the mem- 
bers of the Minnesota delegation in congress dwelling at great length upon the 
points which might be urged in favor of the scheme. Murray to Donnelly, December 
21, 1863, Donnelly papers, in the library of the Minnesota historical society, St. 
Paul. 

26 A letter from R. J. Baldwin to Donnelly, March 3, 1864, indicates that the 
unanimity with which the legislative memorial was passed was more apparent 
than real. ‘‘What you say in your favor of the 16th all in reference to the votes 
of the Representatives of this Co. [Hennepin] in the Legislature, I must acknowl- 
edge the force of, and perhaps I ought not to ask you to believe that the senti- 
ments of the people of the Co. do not correspond with the vote of their Representa- 
tives. This much however I will say, that had I been in the Legislature the 
Memorial for a land grant to the Lake Sup & Miss R R Co. would have received 
one less vote than it did receive.’’ Donnelly papers. 


27 Faribault Central Republican, December 23, 1863. 
28 Ibid., December 30, 1863. 
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themselves in efforts to study up a railroad system that shall 
aggrandize that city at the expense of the rest of the State. 
There is hardly a man in the State who realizes that we have 
a State 400 miles long and 200 miles wide to be developed. 
They are all absorbed in St. Paul with a radiation of about 20 
miles each way; there are a few noble exceptions.’’ * 

It was, however, in Hennepin county, at St. Anthony and 
Minneapolis, that the most fervent although not the most violent 
or outspoken opposition was to be found in the state. With 
the terminus at St. Paul the two neighboring communities felt 
that they would of necessity be cut off from the main line, 
which was to penetrate a potentially important portion of the 
state. To be way stations on a road to the lake ill suited these 
ambitious towns.” 

In general the southern portion of the state, which contained 
the bulk of the population outside Hennepin and Ramsey 
counties, joined heartily with the dominant element of the capi- 
tal city in favor of the road. It was characterized as ‘‘one of 
the wisest measures”’’ and one calculated to do justice to every 
section, especially when it was linked with a scheme to push 
south to Sioux City, Iowa.” 

While the opposition within the state took the form of local 
jealousy and strife for precedence, far more vigorous and men- 

29‘‘Tdaho,’’ in St. Cloud Democrat, January 28, 1864. According to this indi- 
vidual the real centers of trade, consequently of railroads, of Minnesota were St. 
Cloud, Kandiyohi, St. Peter, and Owatonna. St. Cloud, for instance, ‘‘will inevit- 
ably be a point at which roads will center from St. Peter, Superior, and F ‘itish 
possessions and Kandiyohi, representing the immense agricultural region west of 
the Big Woods.’’ ‘‘These things are inevitable and St. Paul must learn to take 
her chance for immortality and greatness with the development of the State, and 
not with special reference to making a top of the State, that St. Paul may be the 
spindle.’’ 

30 St. Paul Daily Press, April 27, 1864. 

31 Mower County Register, April 14, 1864. Mankato Record, January 1, 1864, 
quoted in St. Paul Daily Press, January 13, 1864, saw in the proposed Lake Supe- 
rior and Mississippi railroad a distinct advantage for the Blue Earth people. The 
proposed road would give ‘‘a direct eastern outlet via St. Paul and Lake Superior, 
and the cost of exportation will, on the same quantities [of grain] and at the 
same rate, be reduced to $168,000—a saving annually to Blue Earth county of 
$137,000’’ over the cost of the existing route via St. Paul, the Mississippi, and 
rail to Lake Michigan. In his message to the legislature, December, 1863, Governor 


Swift referred to the very great advantages to be derived from the proposed road. 
St. Paul Daily Press, January 11, 1864. 
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acing was the hostility of the Wisconsin roads which had no 
desire to see a considerable portion of their traffic diverted 
from Lake Michigan to Lake Superior over the rails of a road 
which must enter into competition with their hitherto uncon- 
tested monopoly. While some attention was directed to sow- 
ing seeds of dissension in Minnesota, even in St. Paul itself,** 
their principal efforts were aimed at the real source of power, 
congress, which could give or withhold the grant of lands. 

A bill, introduced in the senate early in the session of 1863- 
1864, had been referred to the committee on public lands, whence 
it had been favorably reported; in March, 1864, Senator Ramsey ° 
succeeded in getting the measure before the senate. The 
senior senator from Wisconsin, James R. Doolittle, sought to 
delay consideration and to have the bill referred back so that 
the committee might investigate the complaints which had been 
pouring in. While professing to be in full sympathy with the 
general idea, Doolittle maintained that there was no need for 
congress to make another grant of land, since, in 1856, there 
had been granted lands in support of a railroad project over 
nearly the same route; that is, from the St. Croix river to Bay- 
field or Superior on the lake. The company formed to build 
this line had made surveys and had actually started work, but 
the panic of 1857 and then the war had prevented active prose- 
cution of the road. 

Such a statement as this led up to the real issue. If the 
Hudson-Superior-Bayfield project was to be pushed, and even 
though the two lines, according to the proposed routes, might 
be sixty miles apart at one place, it would appear that congress 
could ill afford to encourage the starting of a rival with termini 
at practically the same points, for Hudson was but fifteen or 
sixteen miles from St. Paul. In the unsettled condition of 
the country it was patent to all that both roads could not se- 

82 When the friends of the Lake Superior and Mississippi railroads were trying 
to work up public enthusiasm by popular meetings, especially before the bonus 
election, the backers of the Hudson road were at work in the city trying to stir 
up opposition, even going so far as to bring the president of the St. Croix and 
Superior company to St. Paul to exert his influence. IJbid., December 12, 1863. In 
the meantime the Hudson people were exerting themselves to arouse local support 


of their road. 
33 Congressional globe, 38 congress, 1 session, part 1, 923. 
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cure the capital necessary to carry them to completion, and 
that starting two roads meant the defeat of both. If the older 
scheme were to be forwarded in good faith, and if a considerable 
sum had already been expended on the preliminary work, it 
was manifestly unfair to wreck the whole undertaking by giv- 
ing an impetus to the line from St. Paul to Duluth. 

It was a question, however, as to whether the backers of the 
St. Croix line seriously intended to build or merely make a 
pretense of so doing in order to check congressional action, 
and thus prevent the construction of any road to compete with 
the lines to Chicago and Milwaukee. Senator Wilkinson spoke 
the feeling of many of his Minnesota constituents when he 
said:** ‘I admit that what the Senator from Wisconsin has 
said in regard to the Senators from his State is true. I be- 
lieve that these gentlemen, as a general rule, have favored 
measures tending to the advancement of the State of Minne- 
sota; but why do they oppose this proposition? Is it because 
some men out of Wisconsin are or pretend to be interested in 
a railroad charter from Hudson to Lake Superior? I under- 
stand that those men represent capital in New York and Phil- 
adelphia, and other eastern cities. I do not understand that 
they are Wisconsin gentlemen. I understand that they are 
down here now lobbying with Congress to defeat this bill; and 
why? Merely because one railroad corporation is to be slightly 
affected by it.’’ 

That the real basis of the sudden activity of the St. Croix 
people was due to covert influence of the great Wisconsin rail- 
roads was a common impression. Thomas Clark, writing to 
Ignatius Donnelly after he had read the statements of the Wis- 
consin senators in opposition to the grant, adds the testimony 
of one long familiar with the whole region and the various 
projects which had sprung up there: 

“*T see in a Madison, Wis., paper a report of Senator Doo- 
little’s debate with Senator Ramsey on the ‘land grant.’ 
Senator D. says that the Min. route will cost $700,000 more 
than the Wis.; that the latter is less in distance, the St. C. 
Company have their road under contract, they will build a 


84 Congressional globe, 38 congress, 1 session, part 1, 967. 
85 Donnelly papers, March 29, 1864. 
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rolling mill at Superior to work the ore bed 15 miles from that 
place, that the Company was delayed by the crisis of 1857 and 
the war. 

‘‘T am well acquainted with both routes, a better route can 
be found than either by ignoring the State line ;— but the Min- 
nesota route will not cost much if any more than the Wisconsin 
route; as the latter is now laid down in the land office map a 
copy of which I have, it is quite as long as the Min, route — 
140 miles. The St. Croix Co. have about 40 miles under con- 
tract; if any work is done, it is in the line toward Bayfield. 
There has no ore bed been discovered within 15 or 50 miles of 
this place (Superior) there is a rich ore bed back of Duluth 
in Minnesota, and another about 15 or 20 miles east of Ash- 
land in Wisconsin. The latter place is at the head of the large 
bay south of the Islands some 20 miles from Bayfield, the 
railroad men have misled Senator D. in this iron ore bed mat- 
ter. No one of the present St. Croix Co’s. managers has ever been 
here much less made arrangements to build a rolling mill. The 
St. Croix Co put their road under contract in 1856 the con- 
tractors were Dillon Jackman Jarett & Co. of N.J. and Pa. 
These contractors expended some $10,000 or $12,000. In the 
winter of 1856-7 Kilbourn got control of much of the Wisconsin 
land grant the St. Croix and Superior included; then as now 
the La Cross Co. knew that a short road of 136 miles would 
ruin their 212—so Kilbourn bought off Dillon Jackman Jarett 
& Co. and stopped the work—long before the crisis of 1857 
came on; again on this as well as on the iron subject Senator 
D. was misled. 

‘“‘The truth is the Lake Michigan and Mississippi railway 
managers will fight the Superior road to the bitter end —they 
know perfectly well that if we get a road of 140 miles it will 
draw one half of Minnesota’s tonnage and compel them to 
nurse the other half at a greatly reduced tariff. It is this in- 
terest which stirs up our Superior people to fight your Min- 
nesota road, the latter killed, they will then as before let the 
Superior interest slide, and go on with a long route, if any.’’* 


8¢ In the same letter Mr. Clark indicates that he has information from authorita- 
tive sources that the interests fighting the St. Paul road were really backing a 
scheme to build from Hudson to Bayfield rather than to Superior; it is to this 
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Members of the senate committee on public lands were of 
the opinion that there was no new information to come before 
them, and in their opinion there was no good purpose served 
in delaying the bill. Not only these senators but many of 
their colleagues looked upon the opposition of the Wisconsin 
senators as captious; it did not appear on the surface that 
Wisconsin was to be injured by the proposed grant, while 
Minnesota would be benefited without question.” Furthermore, 
Senator Hendricks of Indiana confessed that while he had in 
committee and on the floor supported the St. Paul project, he 
had done so reluctantly, and only because he had no faith in 
the construction, in the near future, of the road to Superior 
or Bayfield.** | Hendrick’s words carried the more weight since 
he had been commissioner of the public land office when the 
earlier grants had been made. It was in vain, then, that the 
Wisconsin senators labored to block the measure, and the bill 
was passed on the tenth of March, 1864. 

In the house, proceedings appeared to be of the most formal 
nature. Two amendments were made to the senate measure 
by the house committee on public lands: the grantee was to be 
the state of Minnesota rather than the railroad company, and 
the words ‘‘from some point south of St. Louis River to some 
point on Lake Superior’’ were substituted for those by which 
the senate had specifically fixed the termini.*® The house ac- 
cepted both amendments and approved the bill with neither 
debate nor division. In the senate the second amendment was 
dropped, certain verbal changes made, and the house accepted 
the amendments. It received the signature of the president on 


the fifth of May. 


that he refers when speaking of the ‘‘long route.’’ The St. Paul Daily Press 
quotes an article from the Lake Superior Gazette, April 9, 1864, giving essentially 
the same information. Mr. Clark’s hand appears in this, for, as he wrote Don- 
nelly March 29, 1864, ‘‘to keep myself from idleness this winter I engaged to 
edit the little sheet we have sent you,’’ i.e., the Gazette. Mr. Clark admitted that 
he was interested ‘‘both in prejudice and money in the St. Paul and Lake Co.’’ 

37 Reverdy Johnson (Md.), who had had a professional interest in the original 
land grant bill and the charter for this road, maintained that the Wisconsin 
senators took narrow ground in their opposition. 

38 Hendricks held that the route which made Superior or, even better, Bayfield 
the northern terminus was preferable on account of the better harbor and longer 
open season. 

39 Congressional globe, 38 congress, 1 session, part 2, 1030, 1887. 
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The act granted ‘‘to the State of Minnesota for the purpose 
of aiding in the construction of railroad from the city of St. 
| Paul to the head of Lake Superior, every alternate section of 
public land of the United States, not mineral, designated by 
odd numbers, to the amount of five alternate sections per mile 
on each side of the said railroad.’’*° The usual restriction was 
added, that the road was to be completed within eight years, 
otherwise the lands were to revert to the government. On the 
day the president signed this act he approved a bill which in- 
creased the land grant in aid of the St. Croix and Superior 
railroad in such a manner as to make its endowment of lands 
equivalent to the gift to the Lake Superior and Mississippi 
road." 

If surface indications made it appear that the interest in 
the house was purely formal, there are other evidences that 
the same forces, which had been at work both for and against 
the measure in the senate, had been as active with members of 
the house, and especially with Ignatius Donnelly, representa- 
tive from the second district of Minnesota. Donnelly was bom- 
barded with letters and telegrams in the same manner as his 
colleagues in the senate had been, and during the whole period 
the two factions had maintained an active lobby at work at 
the national capital. William P. Murray and W. L. Banning 
represented the friends of the Lake Superior and Mississippi, 
and these two gentlemen had no hesitation in letting it be known 
for what purpose they were in Washington. They did not 
neglect any rope that would help, and there were various in- 
terests which could be manipulated in their favor, as is indi- 
cated when, in March, Jas. S. Ritchie wrote Donnelly from 
Superior: 

‘‘T write by this mail to urge my old acquaintances in the 
Phila. delegation to aid you in getting the St. Paul Land Grant. 

‘*Hon. Jno. L. Dawson one of our largest Tax Payers is now 
in Congress, and of course he will do all he ean to get the Penna. 
Delegation to go in for it. 


40 Statutes at large of the United States, 13: 64. 

41 Ibid., 13: 66-68. When the news of the proposed grant to the Wisconsin 
roads (a road from Tomah to Hudson had a similar grant) the St. Paul Daily 
Press, April 4, 1864, expressed its opinion that this was just another of the ingenious 
dodges of the Wisconsin roads, so often used to strangle a rival company. 
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‘*We told Mr. Lovejoy when here last summer how the Wis- 
onsin Co. had treated us, and also that it was our unanimous 
wish to be annexed to Minnesota. 

‘‘T must caution you against one Genl. L. E. Webb, Indian 
agent who doubtless is lobbying for Bayfield R Road. 

‘*T trust Hon. J. L. Dawson will use all his influence to aid 
the St. Paul Land Grant. Please hand this note to him. The 
Kentucky Tax Payers and they own a large interest here re- 
quest this by their representation here.’’ * 

Both Banning and Murray were openly introduced as being 
in Washington in the interest of the St. Paul land grant.” 
The opponents of the Minnesota road were less outspoken 
although little less pertinacious in their efforts. Whether the 
opposition came from rival interests in Minnesota or from the 
railroads of Wisconsin the tone was much the same; there was 
the air of throwing cold water upon the scheme, while not ven- 
turing to condemn it absolutely. Perhaps a typical illustration 
is to be found in a warning from Henry Fletcher, United States 
land agent at Minneapolis, to Congressman Donnelly :** 

‘‘Our friends at St. Paul are raising every influence which 
can be made to bear on the subject to influence congressional 

42 March 21, 1864. The letter is found among the Murray papers, in the posses- 
sion of the Minnesota historical society. 

43J. M. Gilman of St. Paul gave Murray a letter of introduction to Hon. A. 
Long. He says, ‘‘He is sent to Washington by our city authorities to look after 
our land grant bill.’’ Banning was introduced in a similar manner; see E. F. 
Drake to 8. 8. Cox. Both letters are in the Murray papers. 

44 Fletcher to Donnelly, Minneapolis, March 18, 1864, Donnelly papers. R. J. 
Baldwin also wrote from Minneapolis in much the same strain. He took occasion 
to cast doubts upon the financial soundness of the backers of the Lake Superior 
and Mississippi railroad company. Baldwin to Donnelly, January 25 and March 3 
1864, ibid. 

An interesting letter from ex-Senator Rice of Minnesota, written from 
New York, April 20, 1864, is found among the Murray papers. Rice says: ‘‘I 
have had an interview with Col Berthoud, President of the St. Croix and Lake 
Superior Rail Road, also with Hon. E. March Prest of the Morris Canal and 
Banking Co., Jersey City, who is one of the trustees of said road and one of the 
largest stockholders, both say positively that Mr. Baldwin who has been opposing 
the road from St. Paul to Superior acted without authority from the St. Croix and 
Superior R. R. Co., and that they are not opposed to the grant asked for by Hon. 
W. Banning and others, but think their road should receive additional aid.’’ In 
this lies a hint of the compromise which was arranged, noted above, whereby the 
St. Croix opposition was relaxed when it was agreed to increase the grants to that 
road at the same time the grant was made to the St. Paul road. 


’ 
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land grant aid to a line located between St. Paul and Superior. 
To this project if it was feasible we should not object as a con- 
nection by rail with Lake Superior is considered by us all as a 
matter of the first importance. But in building a road to that 
point we are met in the start with the damaging fact that if the 
road was built, for seven months in the year, it would have no 
outlet for its business and consequently would have to depend 
on a five months business to support their road. 

‘“‘The line from St. Paul runs over the worst country for 
Railroad building that there is to be found on this continent — 
the worst grading, the most marshy ground so that the line 
would cost double the amount required to build a line of road 
either from Anoka or St. Cloud. With Superior closed for 
seven months if we expect capitalists to build a road for us we 
must of course extend our aid to the shortest and cheapest 
route or allow them to select both the road and the termini. 

‘*Moreover it is a well established fact that Rail Road com- 
panies depend largely for their business on way business. The 
country traversed by the St. Paul line confessedly is the most 
barren of agricultural inducements for settlement of any like 
tract in the whole west. A line may be selected higher up the 
river which will pass through a region capable of sustaining 
a very considerable agricultural population. These considera- 
tions induce me earnestly to recommend that the company be 
allowed to select their own route and the points at which it 
will strike both the Mississippi and Lake Superior. 

‘*T do not blame cur St. Paul friends for their anxiety to tie 
the company to the interests of St. Paul but in my opinion if 
that policy prevails it destroys effectually our chances for a 
Rail Road to Superior for some time to come & it is a policy 
of doubtful propriety to allow the selfishness of St. Paul to 
damage the interests of the whole state. I would respectfully 
suggest that the bill now before the ‘house’ giving aid to the 
‘People’s Northern Pacific Railroad Company’ is more likely 
to give us a road than any other project. I would not ask you 
to oppose the St. Paul interests, I would not adyise it, but the 
considerations I have named if rightly understood will induce 
Congress to throw open the route for a proper competition and 
this is all we ask.’’ 
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Donnelly, indeed, was taking more than an academic interest 
in the ‘‘ People’s Northern Pacific’’ proposition, and the friends 
of the Lake Superior and Mississippi were not a little anxious 
as to his ultimate stand, as is well evidenced by a communication 
from a Duluth correspondent:* ‘‘Private information from 
Washington represents that you are besieged with correspon- 
dence encouraging opposition to the proposed grant of land by 
Congress to aid in the construction of the Mississippi and Lake 
Superior Rail Road. It is perhaps needless for me to say that 
your constituents in this part of the district are unanimously 
in favor of such aid and that they expect the interest of the 


45 Sidney Luce to Donnelly, Duluth, February 1, 1864, Donnelly papers. Luke 
Marvin of Duluth, who was sojourning in St. Paul during the legislative session, 
being sent there to represent the interest of St. Louis county ‘‘in the Lobby,’’ 
since there was no legislative representative from that region, wrote in much the 
same strain and with as much emphasis. Specifically he stated that an act encour- 
aging the ‘‘ People’s Northern Pacific’’ company would jeopardize the whole scheme 
of a road from the Mississippi to the lake. February 5, 1864, Donnelly papers. 

In a letter of February 11, Luce expressed greater anxiety. A letter of Don- 
nelly’s in the St. Paul Daily Press (written January 25, 1864), ‘‘gives me some 
uneasiness. Our Rail Road Co. & its friends as far as I am able to learn, feel 
that you are lending aid to their opponents.’’ He went on to point out that the 
People’s Northern Pacific bill would have a tendency to delay the building of a 
road and ‘‘eventually deprive our State of the benefits it ought to derive from the 
Lake terminus.’’ 

When Donnelly received a copy of the St. Paul city council’s memorial and 
resolutions, accompanied by a letter from W. P. Murray, president of the council, 
he wrote a formal acknowledgement and stated what progress had been made to 
date. Donnelly to Murray, January 13, 1864, Donnelly papers. The original of 
the letter has the following incomplete paragraph crossed out: 

‘*As the matter now stands, the road referred to in your communication is the 
only one which can connect the grain growing regions of the State with the 
waters of the Great Lakes;—the Missis. & Pacific R. R. Co.: having preferred, 
as I am informed, to acquiesce in the legislation of Congress which deflected a 
part of their land-grant to Lake Superior;— under these circumstances the needs 
and necessities of our agricultural population imperatively demand that every 
effort should be made to open —’’ 

It appears that Donnelly, on second thought, was unwilling to commit himself 
irrevocably to either side of the dispute. 

When, in the summer of 1864, Donnelly was in the midst of his campaign for 
reélection, he stated in an open letter (St. Paul Daily Press, July 20, 1864): ‘‘My 
oponents have . . . asserted in the streets of St. Paul that my support of the 
Lake Superior Railroad bill was only secured through bribery; and further, that I 
have supported no measure in Congress, & performed for my constituents except 
upon the most corrupt and degrading terms as to my renomination.’’ Donnelly 
offered to resign his seat in congress if any dishonest or dishonorable act in all 
his past life could be shown. 
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State generally will govern you in your action and efforts in 
relation thereto.’’ Further information to the effect that the 
people of St. Louis county had unanimously resolved at a mass 
meeting to seek legislative sanction for the county’s giving a 
bonus of $100,000 in aid of such a road added point to any 
remarks that might come from that quarter. 

Both at home in Minnesota and with those who were in 
Washington to urge the grant for the road there appeared two 
views of the general proposition to locate the southern terminus 
of the road at a point other than St. Paul, or to have congress 
leave the location to local legislation. The friends of the St. 
Paul project believed the whole thing merely a device to throw 
dust in the eyes of the public, to complicate the matter in such 
a manner that no road would have sufficiently free field to war- 
rant its prosecution, all of which meant, to them, leaving the 
field to the Wisconsin monopoly.** Outside of St. Paul there 
was a disposition on the part of critics to view the agitation as 
a manifestation of narrow self-interest on the part of the capital, 
taking no account of the welfare of the state and region as a 
whole. A denizen of St. Cloud, for example, in urging that 
any act of congress favoring a line from St. Paul to the Red 
river valley should provide for its touching St. Cloud, said: 
‘*We are but 60 miles from Chanwatona, and a land grant from 
Lake Superior to St. Cloud via Chanwatona with a branch to 
St. Paul ought to suit everybody —the whole upper country and 
St. Paul and the Minnesota Valley and everyone else but per- 
haps Minneapolis will be satisfied if such an arrangement can 
be made.’’ * 

46 See St. Paul Daily Press, May 6, 1864, for an illustration of such a view. 

47 J. P. Wilson to Donnelly, St. Cloud, February 12, 1864, Donnelly papers. Both 
Minneapolis and St. Anthony were loath to contemplate any road to the lake which 
did not have them on its main line. A memorial signed by forty-seven prominent 
men of St. Anthony, March 31, 1864 (ibid.), looked with favor upon one of the 
propositions brought forward by the Wisconsin senators. This would provide a 
grant to a road from Sioux City, Iowa, to St. Paul, thence to Hudson and then 
continuing via the proposed St. Croix and Superior line to the lake. ‘fAs our 
Representative we have to request that you secure to us at this important geo- 
graphical and manufacturing point (if possible) a place on that line, by inserting 
in the Bill the words ‘via the Falls of St. Anthony.’ ’’ In such a case the road 


to be constructed could use the ten miles already built from St. Paul to St. 
Anthony, as well as ‘‘12 miles of our western road lately turned over to Mess 
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In spite of the pressure brought to bear upon members of 
congress, however, the obvious, natural position of St. Paul gave 
it an argument which could not be easily overturned; the head 
of navigation of the Mississippi was at St. Paul, and it was 
desired to connect by rail the two great waterways, that of the 
lakes with that of the Mississippi. To be sure there was an 
open route up the Mississippi and the St. Croix, but should the 
railroad start from Hudson it placed at a distinct disadvantage 
the whole valley of the Minnesota river, with no compensat- 
ing equivalent, for the most thickly settled portion of Min- 
nesota would be less advantageously served from Hudson than 
it would from St. Paul. 

Nevertheless, since the grant had been made to the state 
rather than to a particular company, while in accordance with 
precedent, it allowed a continuation of local strife which ex- 
hibited itself when the legislature took up the matter in the 
regular session of 1863-1864. According to one outspoken 
gentleman ** the same men who had fought the proposition at 
Washington in the lobby and in committee were now present 
in foree to take the grant away from the Lake Superior and 
Mississippi railroad company, and so cut St. Paul off from the 
commercial benefits of the road. Quite as much to the point 
was an echo from Superior: 

‘“‘The Hennepin delegation need no stimulant to defeat the 
object of the grant, and they become the tools of the monopoly 
without fee or reward. A railroad in Minnesota which does 
not begin at St. Anthony, end at Minneapolis, and avoid St. 
Paul, will receive the undivided most loyal opposition of that 
county, whose vote would be freely given to help enslave the 
white men of the State, tie her farmers to the Lake Michigan 
monopolies, sooner than see St. Paul receive a dime of benefit 
from a railroad to Lake Superior. The legislative talent of 
Litchfield of New York, which will run to Minnetonka City, which is eleven miles 
to Shakopee. This is a matter of vital importance to Hennepin County & this 
point, we trust you will carry out our views — especially as no one can possibly be 
injured thereby.’’ 

48 Letter to editor of the St. Paul Daily Press, February 1, 1864. When the 
agents of the road were in Washington they encountered ‘‘the unquenchable Bill 


King and the pertinacious Aldrich, while Cornell and Baldwin, absent m body, 
assaulted them with masked batteries of epistic.’’ 
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that county is a dead weight upon the State, and has retarded 
its growth more than its Indian war.’’“* 

There was, in fact, a legal point which gave a lever to those 
who were attempting to block the whole measure. <A federal 
grant had been given the state for a road from St. Paul to Lake 
Superior; the Lake Superior and Mississippi railroad company 
apparently was legally entitled to the state grant of swamp 
lands and the quarter million dollar bonus from St. Paul. 
Nevertheless, in the Minnesota senate the question was raised 
as to whether there was then in existence a corporation legally 
entitled to these benefactions. By resolution’ the senate 
called upon the attorney-general to answer these queries: (1) 
did the person named in the act incorporating the Nebraska 
and Lake Superior railroad company (May 23, 1857) ever be- 
come a legally incorporated person; (2) was the act of the 
state legislature of March 6, 1861, incorporating the same com- 
pany, in accord with the constitution of the state, and did the 
persons named therein acquire any property, rights, or powers; 
(3) was the act extending the time allowed the Lake Superior 
and Mississippi railroad company (the assignee of the Nebraska 
and Lake Superior company) for grading and completing its 
road (March 6, 1863) of any force of effect; (4) was the act 
authorizing the city of St. Paul to issue bonds in aid of the 
construction of this road valid; (5) was there any duly and 
constitutionally created or chartered corporation by the name 
of the Lake Superior and Mississippi railroad company? The 
attorney-general pronounced against the validity of the old 
charter, but held that the Lake Superior and Mississippi rail- 
road company, under the general incorporation act of the state, 
was capable of receiving any grant of lands.” 

All technical difficulties were obviated when the legislature 

49 Superior Chronicle, quoted in St. Paul Daily Press, February 4, 1865. 

50 St. Paul Daily Press, January 1, 1865. 

51 Opinions of the attorneys general, Minnesota, 1858-1884, 190-198. As to the 
Lake Superior and Mississippi railroad company, the attorney general, G. E. Cole, 
while maintaining that popular belief credited the company with having succeeded 
to the right and privileges of the old corporation, would not specifically state his 
acceptance of this view. ‘‘However this may be, it is certain that there does 


exist, and has existed since May 13th, 1864, a corporation, incorporated under the 
general law, under the name of the Lake Superior and Miss. RR Co.’’ 
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passed a bill** by which the congressional land grant was be- 
stowed upon this company, on condition that it deposited 
$20,000 with the state treasurer as evidence of its good faith, 
the sum to revert to the company as soon as ten miles should 
have been completed; furthermore the grants to the original 
company were transferred to the new organization under the 
original conditions. 

The forfeit of $20,000 was duly deposited in June, 1865. 
Although grading had begun as early as the summer of 1864 no 
real progress was made in the construction of the road until 
1868 when thirty miles were completed. In 1871 the line was 
completed and the road was opened to traffic throughout its 
entire length of 155 miles, to the great rejoicing of the people of 
Minnesota. In the words of the railroad commissioner: 

‘‘The opening of the Lake Superior and Mississippi Railroad 
has been an era in the commerce of our State. 

‘*It opens a new and important avenue to the great markets 
of the Atlantic seaboard; and must, as long as it forms an inde- 
pendent line, reduce transportation, and it is difficult to see 
how it can form any consolidation that would prevent a cer- 
tain amount of competition. The lines heretofore constructed 
have led to Milwaukee and Chicago on Lake Michigan; this 
leads to Lake Superior. By an estimate furnished by me, 
about 2,000,000 bushels have been transported over this line to 
Duluth this season, at a reduced price of about five cents per 
bushel, which has left that amount in the hands of the pro- 
ducer. 

‘‘This competition has probably affected the price of trans- 
portation of at least half as much more, to a certain extent, 
probably two and one half cents per bushel. The $125,000 have 
been left in the hands of the producers of this State this season, 
by the opening of this new route, besides the amount saved in 
other articles of both export and import.’’™ 

52 Special laws of Minnesota, 1865, 19-23. The bill was passed by the house, 


after ‘‘an exciting parliamentary contest,’’ by a vote of 35 to 5; in the senate it 
was carried 16 to 0, with 4 not voting. St. Paul Daily Press, February 2, 16, 17, 
1865. 

53 Ibid., July 27, November 24, 1864. A map shows the status of railroads in 
the state in November, 1864. 

54 Report of the railroad commissioner . . . for 1871, 13. 
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In 1872 the road was leased to the Northern Pacific railroad, 
forming, with its branches, the principal line then operated by 
the leasing company.” 

Lester BuRRELL SHIPPEE 
University or MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 


55 ‘* Report of the railroad commissioner for 1872,’’ in Minnesota executive docu- 


ments, 142. 
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THE LITERARY SPIRIT AMONG THE EARLY OHIO 
VALLEY SETTLERS’ 


There is no intention in this paper to criticise or appreciate 
the early literary produce of the Ohio valley. A considerable 
argument might be raised as to whether there was any such 
produce but it can searcely be denied that there was a liter- 
ary spirit in the valley from the earliest years of the nine- 
teenth century. There is likewise no attempt in this paper to 
limit the discussion to natives or make any discrimination be- 
tween native born and immigrant. 

John Filson had barely arrived in Kentucky when, like Boone, 
he was seized with an uncontrollable desire to write. Boone 
had traveled over a good part of southeastern United States 
while the country lay in its virgin beauty but seems never 
to have become enraptured until from the foothills of Crab 
Orchard he looked out over the blue grass valley of Kentucky. 
It is impossible to believe the hard-headed old hunter was de- 
ceived. Years afterward when describing the event to John 
Filson he paced back and forth slapping his thighs with his 
hands, and struggling in his limited vocabulary to find words 
to express the emotion which possessed him. What would have 
been the result had his poetic ability been as well cultivated 
as his ability with the long rifle? Filson, an itinerant school- 
master, was so impressed with Boone’s story that he at once 
put it in what he called literary clothes and hastened east to 
find a publisher. 

Even Captain Gilbert Imlay, interested primarily in real 
estate, was not impervious to the influence of nature in the 
backwoods. He is thus driven to say of Kentucky: 

‘‘Eiverything here assumes a dignity and splendor I have not 
seen in any other part of the world. Here an eternal verdure 

1This paper was prepared for the annual meeting of the Mississippi valley his- 


torical association held in St. Paul, May 9-11, 1918, but was not read on that ocea- 
sion. 
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reigns, and the brilliant sun piercing through the azure heavens, 
produces in this prolific soil an early maturity which is truly 
astonishing. Soft zephyrs gently breathe on swecis, and the 
inhaled air gives a voluptuous glow of health and vigor that 
seem to ravish the intoxicated senses.’’? 

Francois Michaux, the celebrated naturalist, traveling down 
the Ohio in 1802, was astounded at the size of the forest trees, 
one of which measured upward of forty feet in circumference 
four feet from the ground.’ Washington had measured this 
tree twenty years before and Michaux verified his measure- 
ments. Such trees might be expected to excite even a New 
Englander into extravagance of statement. 

Thomas Nuttall, another scientist, traveling down the Ohio 
river in 1818, spoke of the scenery as follows: 

‘“‘The Occidental wilderness appears here to retain its pri- 
meval solitude; its gloomy forests are yet unbroken by the 
hand of man, they are only penetrated by the wandering hunter 
and the roaming savage. How many ages may yet elapse be- 
fore these luxuriant wilds of the Mississippi can enumerate a 
population equal to the Tartarian desert?’’* 

Thousands of volumes of ‘‘travels’’ such as have been quoted 
—Isaac Weld, C. F. Volney, Thomas Ashe, H. M. Brackenridge, 
T. M. Harris, Timothy Flint, John Bradbury, and a score of , 
others—were sold in the valley in the first four decades of the | 





nineteenth century. The extravagance of statement by these 
writers was not without a cause and that same cause operated 
upon the generation of writers who followed them. Many of ; 
these travelers were men of sound scholarship, and their influ- 


2 Gilbert Imlay, A topographical description of the western territory of North 
America; containing a succinct account of its climate, natural history, population, 
agriculture, manners and customs, with an ample description of the several divisions | 
into which that country is partitioned, and an accurate statement of the various 
tribes of Indians that inhabit the frontier country. To which is annexed, a delinea- 
tion of the laws and government of the state of Kentucky. Tending to show the 
probable rise and grandeur of the American empire (London, 1792) 1: 56. 

3 Early western travels, 1748-1846; a series of annotated reprints of some of the 
best and rarest contemporary volumes of travel, descriptive of the aborigines and 
social and economic conditions in the middle and far west, during the period of ear- 
ly American settlement (R. G. Thwaites, ed. — Cleveland, 1904-1907), 3: 175. 

4 Quoted by William H. Venable, Beginnings of literary culture in the Ohio val- 
ley. Historical and biographical sketches (Cincinnati, 1891), 21. 
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ence on the younger writers can easily be traced. In many 
homes these ‘‘travels’’ were the nearest approximation to fic- 
tion that would be tolerated. How prevalent was their peculiar 
style can only be realized by reading the stories in the dozen 
or more literary magazines which were published in the Ohio 
valley preceding the civil war. 

The early settlers had great respect for the spoken word. 
Orators abounded. The endurance of audiences is almost past 
belief. At fourth of July banquets the participants often sat 
from one o’clock till candlelight listening to the loud, bombastic 
sonorous toasts in praise of freedom and the heroes of the rev- 
olution. Liberal quantities of liquor helped to sustain the 
listeners but the fact is evident that they possessed a power of 
attending beyond what we now have. Joint political discussions 
lasted throughout the day —six or eight hours. Arguments on 
abstract questions of theology by opposing clergymen often 
went into the second or third day, the audience still holding on. 

In character this oratory was much like the prose mentioned 
above. Extravagant statement made in a stentorian voice 
was most appreciated. The following quotation from a fourth 
of July address by Samuel Findlay, at Cincinnati, 1824, will 
recall many like it which have been delivered in the valley in 
the past century: 

‘“‘This declaration in a voice louder than the thunders of 
Heaven reaching the throne of the tyrant, shook it to its base, 
and from the crown of him who sat upon it fell its richest 
jewel. On the annunciation of it, war, descending on our plains, 
was seen marshalling his hosts for the bloody conflict. Ocean, 
siding with his tyrant, heaved his agitated bosom, and rolled 
his angry billows on our shore; and fearful uncertainty cast 
its gloom over the land; but her eagle taking his flight from the 
mountains towered in his pride of place, and America spreading 
wide her banners, went forth to battle.’’® 

Nor was this style confined to fourth of July declamation. 
The following is from an annual message of the third governor 
of Indiana: 

‘“‘The genius of liberty, from soaring triumphant with the 
Eagle and Star Spangled Banner of America, has taken her 


5 Cincinnati literary gazette, July 24, 1824. 
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flight across the Atlantic, to career, for awhile, with the lilies and 
tri-color of France. This celebrated flag, the emblem of popular 
supremacy and prostrate royalty, now waves unmolested over 
noble and gallant France. A republican monarchy is erected 
upon the ruins of the absolute throne of the Bourbon. <A lim- 
ited constitutional King, sways a mild sceptre, and is now de- 
livering lectures on practical freedom to Europe. Their force 
is felt, and neither the Alps nor the Pyrenees, oppose barriers 
to their march. The spirit they breathe, has already shaken 
the dynasties of Europe from the little witless despotism of 
Brunswick, up to the iron throne of Nicholas. The Frank and 
the Hibernian, the Britain and the Scot, the Spaniard and the 
German, the Portuguese and the Netherlander, the Prussian 
and the Austrian, the Greek and the Italian, and even the cold 
Muscovite, are common worshippers at her shrine. Hope is 
strengthened by desire, that she may continue to brandish her 
flaming flambeau, until civilized Europe and in time the whole 
earth, are ignited with as pure a flame, as now burns throughout 
the two Americas.’’® 

The preachers, if it were possible, surpassed the lawyers in 
this fustian, as is evidenced by this gem from a sermon by 
James MeGready, the principal preacher at the Cane Ridge re- 
vival of 1800: 

‘*When the fiends of hell dragged him into the eternal gulf, 
he roared and screamed and yelled like a devil. When, while 
Indians, Pagans, and Mohammedans stood amazed and upbraid- 
ed him, falling like Lucifer, from the meridian blaze of the 
Gospel and the threshold of heaven, sinking into the liquid, 
boiling waves of hell, and accursed sinners of Tyre and Sidon 
and Sodom and Gomorrah sprang to the right and left and 
made way for him to pass them and fall lower down even to 
the deepest cavern in the flaming abyss. Here his conscious- 
ness like a never-dying worm stings him and forever gnaws his 
soul; and the slighted blood of the Son of God communicates 
ten thousand hells in one! Now through the blazing flames of 
hell he sees that heaven he has lost—that exceeding great and 
eternal weight of glory he has sold for the devil’s pottage!’’’ 








6 Journal of the house of representatives of Indiana, fifteenth session, 1830, p. 10. 
7 Catherine C. Cleveland, The great revival in the west, 1797-1805 (Chicago, 
[1916]), 45. 
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Hundreds of verses from as many western poets could be 
cited to show the strength of this same sort of appeal. William 
Dana Emerson thus closed his ode to the Ohio river: 

‘*T have gazed upon thy beauty, 
Till my heart is wed to thee; 
Teach it to flow o’er life’s long plain, 
In tranquil majesty; 
Its channel growing deep and wide — 
May Heaven’s own sea receive its tide!’’* 


A dozen poems may be found addressed to Daniel Boone. 
Tecumseh, Simon Kenton, and Lewis Wetzel were almost as 
popular. 


‘*Stout-hearted Lewis Wetzel 
Rode down the river shore, 

The wilderness behind him 
And the wilderness before.’’® 


Witness, too, the closing stanza of William W. Fosdick’s 
panegyric on the ‘‘ Woods of the west’’: 


‘‘When at last the pioneers are gone 
And all the generous impulses they bore 
Vanish like flowers, fading on the lawn, 
Toll heaven’s bells— Columbia is no more. 


9910 


The following lines are from James R. Barrick’s ode to ‘* The 
forest stream:’’ 





‘‘Hastening onward—onward ever, 
Like the life that flows in me, 

As a wave upon the river 
Hastening onward to the sea; 

As a hope the hidden future 


Scanning for the things to be.’’™ 


Opening the first volume of Timothy Flint’s Western monthly, 
published at Cincinnati, 1828, there appears the verse: 
‘‘Cerulean lake of mystery! ’mid the moan,’”’? . . ; the 


8 William T. Coggeshall, Poets and poetry of the west: with biographical and 
critical notices (Columbus, Ohio, 1860), 286. 

9 Ibid., E86. 

10 Ibid., 476. 

11 Ibid,, 574. 
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first line of Micah P. Flint’s poem ‘‘ Wakulla fountain.’’ There 
can be no doubt of the situation here. Not every courtship of 
the muse results in a wedding but no one but a wooer would call 
blue, ‘‘cerulean,’’ not to mention phrasing ‘‘ ’mid the moan.”’ 
A young writer in the same monthly describing the ‘‘ Burial of 
the young Apalachy warrior’’ says ‘‘the sun raises his broad- 
ened and purple dise above the level summit of the forests, and. 
a thousand birds hail his cheery glory with their song.’’ Micah 
Flint introduces his ‘‘The camp meeting’’ with: 


‘‘There is a lovely vale, that, isle-like, sleeps 
Kmbosom’d in the rough and craggy hills 
Of Tennessee. Girt round, as with a storm 
Toss’d sea, by mountains hoar, precipitous 
And wild, its verdant basin lies at rest, 

And in the summer-sunshine smiles, as ’twere 
A soft and beauteous dimple on the harsh 
And furrow’d visage of the land.’’** 


The sky is the ‘‘blue canopy’’ or the ‘‘welkin’’; valleys are 
‘‘vales’’; islands are ‘‘isles’’; the forests are ‘‘edens’’ or 
‘*shady bowers’’; winds are ‘‘zephyrs’’; there are ‘‘low voiced 
brooks,’’ ‘‘pendant clusters of enpurpling grapes’’; May was 
‘*dripping-locked, and rosy vested, violet slippered, rainbow- 
crested, girdled with the eglantine’’; ‘‘odors and exhortations 
sweeten the lapsing years’’; spring is the ‘‘floral calends’’; 
‘*the crested waves roll on the strand’’ ‘‘The pale stars, night’s 
loveliest gems deck the bosom of the blue midnight.’’ These 
expressions are culled from such writers as Salmon P. Chase, 
James H. Perkins, and George D. Prentice and not from back- 
woods verse-mongers. They are the natural expressions of 
the best of the western men when in poetic mood. Most of 
these men had received classical educations and their foreign 
mode of expression seems to hail from that source. Such men 
as Clay, Thomas Corwin, and Lincoln were able to dispense 
with this style and in the native language of the valley reached 
a level of excellence not surpassed by Americans. Pseudo- 
classicism, however, continued to hamper the amateur poets 
down to W. D. Howells, John Hay, and James Whitcomb Riley. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that the prose and poetry 


12 Coggeshall, Poets and poetry of the west, 59. 
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of the period is readable about in proportion as the writers 
freed themselves from this false style. Occasionally as in 
Coates Kinney’s ‘‘Rain on the roof’’ or William O. Butler’s 
‘‘The boatman’s horn’’ a writer forgets to put on his poetic 
robes and gives us a readable poem in the simple English of the 
valley. 

On the prairies of southern Illinois there lived a considerable 
colony of Englishmen settled by Morris Birkbeck. At New 
Harmony, Indiana, lived the Owens community, some of whose 
members, like McClure, came to be known throughout the world. 
In a suburb of Cincinnati lived a score or so of Nantucket 
whalers whose delight was to spin yarns of chasing ‘‘ses 
shouldering’’ whales through the seven seas. Throughout the 
valley were veterans of Napoleon’s grand army who were re- 
sponsible for many a reminiscence of the old wars. At Galli- 
polis and Vevay were colonies of French who maintained in 
comparative purity their ancient customs. In Cincinnati lived 
Joshua Wyeth, the last survivor, it was thought, of the Boston 
tea party. The Duke of Saxe Weimar, Chateaubriand, Count 
Volney, the Third Napoleon, and a prince of Murat were all 
known in the valley. On the hills back of Madison, Indiana, 
was a considerable colony of Seotch; while Germans and Irish 
of high and low degree, direct from the old country, could be 
found in every community. Thomas Nuttall, arriving in Louis- 
ville, November 23, 1818, was impressed with the mingling of 
the people. ‘‘A stranger who descends the Ohio at this season of 
emigration cannot but be struck with the jarring vortex of 
heterogeneous population amidst which he is embarked.’’ 

What influence these foreigners had on the literary style of 
the native writers would be hard to say, but they outdid the 
natives in the extravagance of their statements and it would 
doubtless not be too much to say that the natives to some ex- 
tent used them as models. 

A second characteristic of early western literature, as of 
early western life, is its pathos. All western people seem to 
have been subject to melancholy, especially when alone. In 
its highest form it was pathos but more often only a ease of 
the blues or merely mooning. Its source is to be found deep 
in the experience of the people. The settlers were a race of 
refugees. Their ancestors had left the old country for various 
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reasons. Quakers, Huguenots, Salzburgers, Presbyterians, 
puritans, cavaliers, roundheads, all were noneconformists. The 
wrench given their nervous systems by the emigrations had left 
a permanent impression. ‘‘Roam’’ and ‘‘home,’’ one express- 
ing a fact, the other an ideal, are worn threadbare in the poetry, 
and especially in the ballads, of the western country. Many of 
the experiences of the emigrants had been such as to deepen 
this tendeney to melancholy. Breaking away from old friends 
and establishing new friendships; the hardships of emigrant 
travel; disease and deaths on the way; the prevalence of sickness 
in a new country, and especially the custom of neighbors’ per- 
forming all the offices of physician, nurse, and undertaker; the 
continual inroads by Indians; hardships and accidents incident 
to pioneer life; all these combined to produce a strain of sadness 
in natures otherwise so full of vivacity that its influence is 
noticeable only when the persons are alone. 

The ordinary ballads of the times are all permeated with 
this attempt at pathos, though the singers usually made no at- 
tempt to be pathetic. ‘‘Poor sweet Lily Dale’’ was laid to 
rest in the vale. ‘‘Sweet William on his deathbed lay in love 
with Barbra Allen’’ and Barbra straightway died of a broken 
heart, so the ballad states. It is worth noting that such songs 
as ‘‘ Dixie,’’ ‘‘Carry me back to old Virginia,’’ ‘‘Swanee river,’’ 
‘*Old Kentucky home,’’ and the like are from south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line. 

General William 0. Butler, candidate for vice president on 
the ticket with Lewis Cass in 1848, closes his delightful poem 
‘‘The boatman’s horn’’ with these verses: 


‘‘Then, boatman, wind that horn again! 
Though much of sorrow mark its strain, 
Yet are its notes to sorrow dear; 

What though they wake fond memory’s tear! 
Tears are sad memory’s sacred feast, 

And rapture oft her chosen guest.’’** 


One who has read the biting editorials of George D. Prentice 
in the old Louisville Journal would hardly suspect him of ten- 
der-heartedness, yet when in the poetic mood he melted just as 


13 Coggeshall, Poets and poetry of the west, 173. 
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did his poetic contemporaries. The following lines are from 


his poem ‘‘ Written at my mother’s grave’’: 


‘*And must I linger here, 
To stain the plumage of my sinless years, 
And mourn the hopes to childhood dear 
With bitter tears? 


‘* Ay, must I linger here, 
A lonely branch upon a withered tree, 
Whose last frail leaf, untimely sere, 
Went down with thee?’’™ 


Elijah P. Lovejoy, a native of Maine, son of a Presbyterian 
minister, an uncompromising fighter who was finally killed by 


a mob at Alton, Lllinois, as a poet could write such lines 


these: 


‘‘My heart has since been sadly worn, 
While wave on wave has o’er it borne; 
And feelings once all fresh and green, 
Are now as though they ne’er had been. 
And Hope, that bright and buoyant thing, 
K’en hope has lent despair its wing, 

And sits despoiled within my breast, 

A timid, torturing, trembling guest! 

I dare not look upon the past, 

I care not for the future cast.’’* 








as 


The newspapers of the valley usually carried a column of 
poetry, mostly local, in each issue. Much of this was memorial. 


* . ° 
; The following, though much above the average, will serve as an 
: illustration. Four of the six children of the author, Mrs. Julia 


Dumont of Vevay, had died during childhood. Her case was 
not much different in this respect from that of the majority of 


pioneer mothers. The stanzas are from ‘‘The Mother to her 


dying infant.’’ 


‘‘Child of my bosom, how deep thy decay, 
Life, thy last tint is now fading away; 


14 Coggeshall, Poets and poetry of the west, 128. 
15 Ibid., 80. 
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Death, his pale seal on thy cheek has imprest, 
sabe of my love, thou art hast’ning to rest. 


~ * * 


‘*Loveless and cold then my pathway is left, 
Hope, of its blossoms eternally reft, 
Summon’d to bliss, my lost cherub shall rise 
Pure and immortal, a child of the skies’’** 


Another flood of verse, at least pathetic in expression, has 
to do with love lorn lasses and laddies. The memorial verses 
were honest attempts to express honest sorrow but most of this 
latter kind is mere mooning. The two following specimens are 
taken from the same random page in the Cincinnati literary 
gazette for August 21, 1824: 

‘*By yon sun of golden hue, 

By the heaven’s celestial blue, 

By the image I love most true, 
This heart can ne’er forget thee. 


‘But bitter, bitter are the tears 

Of her who slighted love bewails; 

No hope her dreary prospect cheers, 
No pleasing melancholy hails. 

Her’s are the pangs of wounded pride. 
Of blasted hope, of wither’d joy; 

The flattering veil is rent aside, 

The flame of Love burns to destroy.’ 


Enough of such stuff could be culled from the newspapers 
of the valley before the civil war to make a book as large as the 
Britannica. 

Lincoln was given to spells of meditation or melancholy, which 
at times led his enemies to question his sanity.** John Hay, a 


16 Cincinnati literary gazette, January 10, 1824, 16. 

17 Ibid., August 21, 1824, 64. 

18 William H. Herndon and Jesse W. Weik, Abraham Lincoln; the true story of a 
great life (New York, 1892), 1: 129 ff. His fondness for the poem ‘‘Old mortality’’ 
was notorious. See also John G. Nicolay and John Hay, Abraham Lincoln: a his- 
tory (New York, 1890), 1: 187, quoting Orville H. Browning: ‘‘ ‘I think,’ says 
Mr. Browning, ‘it was only an intensification of his constitutional melancholy; his 
trials and embarrassments pressed him down to a lower point than usual.’ ’’ Nico- 
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graduate of Brown, was likewise given to ‘‘mooning’’ at which 
times he would express himself in such mournful manner that 
one might think all his friends had deliberately abandoned him. 
Thus: 


‘‘In a glimmering kingdom of woe 
On a plain demon haunted I lie 
And the spectres that glide to and fro 
With their wings blot the joy of the sky.”’ 


As late as 1839 he wrote to a friend: ‘‘] have wandered this 
winter in the valley of the shadow of death. All the Universe, 
God, earth, and heaven have been to me but vague and gloomy 
phantoms. I have sat long hours by the sandy marge of my 
magnificent river, and felt the awful mystery of its unending 
flow and heard an infinite lament breathed in the unquiet mur 
mur of its whispering ripples.’’ 

Another source of literary inspiration was the schools of 
Kentucky and Ohio, and the literary societies and magazines 
connected with them. The parent institution was Transylvania 
college at Lexington, opened as an academy at the home of the 
Reverend David Rice at Danville in 1785. In 1788 it was re- 
moved to Lexington where under Henry Toulmin, James Moore, 
James Blythe, and Horace Holley,—the latter a graduate of 
Yale and a close friend of President Timothy Dwight,— it at- 
tained national reputation. The school was as strictly classical 
as Yale or Princeton from which it drew its inspiration; at every 
commencement part of the exercises was in Latin or Greek. 
Such teachers as Judge Jesse Bledsoe of the law school, Samuel 
Brown, Benjamin W. Duley, Daniel Drake, and Charles Cald 
well of the medical school were favorably known throughout 
the United States; and their students not only led their own 
professions throughout the west but in their leisure time pro- 
duced a large part of its literature. 

R. H. Bishop, later president of Miami, Thomas J. Matthews, 
lay, who also knew western life well, adds: ‘‘This taint of constitutional sadness 
was not peculiar to Lincoln; it may be said to have been endemic among the early 
settlers of the West. It had its origin partly in the circumstances of their lives, 


the severe and dismal loneliness in which their struggle for existence for the most 


part went on.’’ See also Hamlin Garland, A son of the middle border (New York, 
1917). 
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later a teacher at Miami and at Woodward college, C. S. Ra- 
finesque, a Greek scientist, Dr. Joseph Buchanan, later editor 
of the Lexington Reporter, Frankfort Palladium, and the Louis- 
vile Focus which became Prentice’s Journal, all graced the lit- 
erary department of Transylvania. The college library com- 
pared favorably with any library in the United States. The 
curriculum was practically the same as the courses of study of 
Yale, Harvard, Dartmouth, and Princeton. Literary societies 
with Greek names were organized and conducted in a way simi- 
lar to those in the older eastern colleges. Text books in Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew were prepared and published at Cincinnati 
or Lexington. 

A seore or more of colleges and classical schools along the 
same general lines as Transylvania flourished during the de- 
cades from 1810 to 1840 in Ohio, Kentucky, and Indiana. 

From time to time there appeared such literary papers as 
the Medley, of Lexington (1803-4); Western review, of Lexing- 
ton (1819-21); the Literary cadet, of Cincinnati (1819); the 
Olio, of Cincinnati (1820-21); the Literary gazette, of Cincin- 
nati (1824); Western review, of Cincinnati (1827-30); Hall’s 
Illinois magazine, (1830); Hall’s western magazine (1832); 
and the Western messenger (1835-41). As many more might be 
named, all equally short-lived except the Ladies’ repository, of 
Cincinnati (1841-1876). Nearly all these reviews were edited 
by school men, or men trained in the classical schools. In the 
Cincinnati literary gazette of 1824, appeared a number of Latin 
poems produced in Ohio and Kentucky. 

One purpose of these reviews was to inform the eastern people 
that there was a west and that it had at least literary aspira- 
tions, if not a literature. A Kentuckian who visited New York 
in the twenties complained that New Yorkers knew less of Ken- 
tucky and the west than they did of China. 

‘‘T am continually amused in these regions with the inquiries, 
which are constantly proposed to me, touching our Western 
world. True, we meet with people in the cities, and on the 
beaten routes of travel, who are tolerably informed, respecting 
the country. But the mass of the Atlantic people have less 
exact knowledge about us, than they have about the Chinese. 
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The people from the eastern cities, who visit Washington, while 
congress is in session, are astonished beyond measure, when 
they see a western member on the floor. That he should know 
how to stand gracefully, and make gestures, and speak the 
king’s English, and pursue a connected train of thought and 
reasoning, and talk away, like a Philadelphia lawyer, is matter 
of infinite wonderment. Most of the people imagine a western 
backwoods man to be a kind of humanized Ourang Outang, like 
my lord Manboddo’s man, recently divested of the unsightly 
appendage of a tail.’’”® 

‘‘Some gentlemen from the old states might learn something 
new to them in the history of civilization would they but visit 
that western world of which they often seem to me to know so 
little. They might see there, in the very spot where yesterday 
the wild beasts of the wilderness seized their prey by night 
and made their covert lair by day, on the same spot to-day 
stands the common school house filled alike with the children 
of the rich and the poor, those children who are to be the future 
voters, officers and statesmen of the republic. Over that vast 
region so lately red with the blood of savage war, the seedfields 
of knowledge are planted, and a smiling harvest of civilization 
springs up, and there too may be seen what a christian states- 
man might admire. The schoolmaster is not alone. That holy 
religion which is at last the only sure basis of permanent social 
or political improvement has here its voices crying in the wilder- 
ness. Almost on the burning embers of the war-fire round 
which but yesterday some barbarous chief recounted to his 
listening tribe with horrid exultation his deeds of savage hero- 
ism to-day is built a temple dedicated to that religion which an- 
nounces peace on earth good will to men.’’* 

How far the commercial desire inspired the western writers 
one cannot tell but it had some influence. Nor was there an 
entire lack of a book market in the valley. One writer states 
that all the ‘‘tin-wagon, pit-coal-indigo, wooden-nutmeg, and 


19 Timothy Flint, in Western monthly review, 1828, 88. 

20 William H. Venable, Footprints of the pioneers, 98, quoting one of the 
most eloquent Ohio orators of the early period. The selection is also a good ex- 
ample of early verdure. 
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wooden-clock’’ peddlers of Connecticut then operating in the 
west had suddenly turned into book agents. Their books were 
said to be out-of-date editions and unsalable books of New 
England refurnished with new dates and gaudy illustrations. 
We only need refer to tradition to prove how successful were 
these locusts in gulling the people. It may easily be surmised 
that many a westerner imagined he could equal the literary 
work in these books. 

In his ‘‘Editor’s address’? in the opening number of the 
Western magazine and review (May, 1827), Timothy Flint, 
himself a New Englander of Welsh extraction, a graduate of 
Harvard in the class of 1800, calls the 4,000,000 people then 
living in the valley ‘‘a scribbling and forth-putting people’’ with 
thousands of orators and poets and not a single journal to 
‘echo public literary opinion.’’ He continues: 

‘‘We have seen, and we therefore know what one, who has 
not seen can not know, with what a curl of the lip, and crook of 
the nose an Atlantic reviewer contemplates the idea of a work 
written west of the Alleghany mountains. What, say they, a 
backwoods man write! A poet make verses on Red river near 
the borders of Arkansas! who ever heard of any thing worth 
remembering, that was written anywhere, except in Europe, or 
at least in Boston, or New York? Where could a writer be 
even supposed capable of gaining any adequate conceptions of 
the splendors of the meridian sun, except in a high and dark 
city cock-loft, illumined at mid day by the sure and cloudless 
light of a candle? Where could he feel the genuine inspira- 
tions of nature, except in such a spirit-stirring apartment, and 
contemplating a single bilious hydrangium in a red earthen 
flower pot?’’** Throughout the ten pages of the ‘‘Address’’ 
editor Flint complains that neither English nor eastern Ameri- 
‘an reviews give western writers their dues. 

In summing up the literary characteristics as they appear in 
these old reviews and their newspapers three sources of inspi- 
ration are suggested: the overpowering grandeur of nature, 
the peculiar character of the people influenced by their hard 


21 Western monthly review, 1828, 10. 
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experience for two centuries,” their political and religious be- 
liefs which were dominated by an intense passion for freedom; 
and lastly the influence of schools and travelers bringing the 
classical training of older civilization. These sources of in- 
spiration produced in the first place a bombastic exaggeration 
expressed in the high sounding phrases and sentences of the 
glorious English revolution of 1688; in the second place a 
tendency to pathos; and in the third place a lavish imitation of 
the classics. 
Logan Esarey 

University oF INDIANA 

BLOOMINGTON 

22 Nowhere is the unconscious pathos of the western emigrant so well expressed 

as in ‘‘ The movers,’’ by William D. Howells: 

‘*Parting was over at last, and all the good-byes had been spoken. 

Up the long hill-side the white-tented wagon moved slowly, 

Bearing the mother and children while onward before them the father 


Trudged with his gun on his arm, and the faithful house-dog beside him, 
Grave and sedate, as if knowing the sorrowful thoughts of his master.’’ 





THE LOST COMMISSION: A STUDY IN MISSISSIPPI 
HISTORY * 


‘‘About this time [1844],’’ says Claiborne in his history of 
Mississippi, ‘‘an incident occurred that created some excitement 
in Mississippi. Mr. [Robert J.] Walker being assured of a posi- 
tion in the Cabinet, transmitted his resignation as Senator, by 
a confidential friend, to Gov. Brown. On its reception the Gov- 
ernor filled out a commission for Hon. J. Thompson, then one of 
the representatives from Mississippi, and transmitted the same 
to Walker, to be delivered on his confirmation to a seat in the 
Cabinet. This commission, for reasons of his own, Walker 
never delivered. He never communicated the facts to Thomp- 
son with whom he was in daily association. It seems that on 
resigning he had urged the appointment of Gwin, and withheld 
the commission hoping that his recommendation, deriving addi- 
tional force from his position in the Cabinet, might be adopted.’’ ” 

Before undertaking to set forth the circumstances connected 
with this incident, it will be of interest to survey the political 
situation as it existed in Mississippi at the close of the Tyler 
administration. In spite of the ‘‘somewhat artificial basis’’ 
upon which the popularity of Jackson rested in the south, there 
existed in Mississippi no such intense hatred for his successor as 
was entertained for Van Buren in some other southern states, as 
for instance in South Carolina. So far as the whigs were con- 
cerned, some of their organs declared that the democrats had 
been hunting for an excuse for three years to drop Van Buren;* 
consolation was derived from a reputed saying of Mississippi 
boatmen that ‘‘things among the Democrats is mightily mixed 
up,’’ and that the followers of Van Buren would never support 





1 This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Mississippi valley historical 
association in St. Paul, Minnesota, May 9, 1918. 

2 John F. H. Claiborne, Mississippi as a province, territory and state, with bio- 
graphical notices of eminent citizens (Jackson, Mississippi, 1880), 438. 

3 Constitutionalist, May 11, 1844; ef. Jesse S. Reeves, American diplomacy under 
Tyler and Polk (Baltimore, 1907), 121. 
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James K. Polk.*’ By some whig journals the nomination of Van 
Buren was deemed unavoidable, and, it is almost needless to add, 
his defeat certain.’ The sentiment of the whig party in Missis- 
sippi in 1844 was accurately reflected in the statement, ‘‘We go 
for Henry Clay, Texas or no Texas.’’* To the whigs of this 
state the defeat of their great leader was simply inconceivable, 
regardless of his attitude on the leading question of the day, and 
irrespective of whoever might be the nominee of the opposing 
party.’ 

By the democratic journals and party leaders of Mississippi it 
was confidently believed that Van Buren would receive the nom- 
ination of his party. In the early part of 1843 the Mississippi 
Free Trader —the leading democratic organ in the state — pre- 
dicted the nomination either of Van Buren or of John C. Cal- 
houn.* The latter was uniformly referred to in eulogistie terms 
by the editors of the state, regardless of party affiliations, but 
was consistently opposed by the leading politicians.’ In the 
democratic state convention held at Jackson in January, 1844, 
forty-four counties being represented, Martin Van Buren re- 
ceived sixty-two votes of the delegates present, while Calhoun 
received only twenty; for vice-president, Polk received fifty-one 
votes, and R. M. Johnson, twenty-nine. One of the five electors 
chosen by this same convention was Jefferson Davis, of Warren 
county, who distinguished himself by his eulogy of Calhoun." 
By the Vicksburg Sentinel, the exponent of the radical wing of 
the party in the state, the nominee of the Jackson convention 

+ Constitutionalist, May 15, August 14, 1844. 

5 Port Gibson Herald, May 23, 1844. 

6 Constitutionalist, May 15, 1844. 

7 Sentiments similar to these were expressed by leading whigs of Georgia. See 
letter of Alexander Stephens in ‘‘The correspondence of Robert Toombs, Alexander 
H. Stephens, and Howell Cobb,’’ edited by Ulrich B. Phillips, in American historical 
association, Annual report, 1911 (Washington, 1913), 2: 58. 

8 Mississippi Free Trader, January 11, February 1, 1843. 

®In an ‘‘ Address to the pecple of Mississippi,’’ May, 1835, John F. H. Claiborne 
said: ‘‘I am more of a States Right man than many among you who shout hosannas 
to Mr. Calhoun.’’ Claiborne correspondence, manuscripts in state archives of Missis- 
sippi. In 1842, Robert J. Walker, who is represented as the consistent opponent of 
Calhoun, spoke of the latter’s talents and integrity in the highest terms, and predicted 
that if he were nominated he would certainly be elected. Jbid., ef. Columbus Demo 
crat, February 1, 1845. 

10 Mississippi Free Trader, January 17, 1844. 
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was referred to in terms little short of fulsome; he was, it said, 
‘*never so popular as at present.’’** Eight years before a lead- 
ing organ of the democratic party had printed an editorial of 
which the refrain was: 
‘*Cotton is rising 
Van Buren is coming,’’ 


and had predicted that the ‘‘people of the state would never 
abandon Mr. Van Buren until they became blind to the past and 
reckless to the future.’’*? This same journal declared that the 
administration of Andrew Jackson had done more for southern 
interests than all preceding administrations combined.** An ad- 
dress of the democratic committee of Mississippi declared that 
Van Buren was entitled to the heart-felt gratitude of every citi- 
zen of Mississippi. 

‘*Fellow citizens,’’ ran the address, ‘‘are you prepared to 
abandon Andrew Jackson, his principles, and measures, to grat- 
ify the ambitious aspirations of Hugh L. White? Who is An- 
drew Jackson, and what are his principles, his services and 
measures, that you should now unite with the nullifiers, in driv- 
ing him in disgrace to the Hermitage? He is the same scar-cov- 
ered patriot, who shed his blood in your defence in the war of 
the revolution, who toiled for you through fatigue and danger in 
the wilds of Alabama, who protected your wives and children 
from the tomahawk and scalping knife of the savage, who saved 
the great emporium of the west from a foreign enemy, and ter- 
minated our second struggle with Great Britain, with glory and . 
renown . . .. the very farms you cultivate would now be oc- 
cupied by the savages, but for the treaties negotiated by him.’’ 
Despite this impassioned appeal in behalf of the ‘‘Old Hero’’ 
and the gratitude which was felt toward him for the removal of 
the Indians, Mississippi in 1836 was only held in the democratic 
column by a greatly reduced majority over that of four years 
before. 

It may safely be said that but for Van Buren’s Texas letter, 
he would never have been so readily cast aside by the party 
leaders of Mississippi in 1844. For if there was one thing upon 


11 Vicksburg Sentinel, February 28, March 29, 1844. 
12 Mississippian, October 7, 1836. 
13 Ibid. 
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which the democracy of Mississippi was of one mind and one 
purpose, it was the immediate annexation of Texas, and woe 
betide the candidate who ventured to obstruct or to turn aside 
the steadfast purpose of those bent upon achieving that object. 
This purpose had been set forth in no uncertain tone in the mes- 
sages of governors, the resolutions of the legislature, in count- 
less editorials, and in no end of resolutions passed by democratic 
meetings and Texas associations. There was one sentiment 
voiced in all these expressions of opinion: that the annexation 
of Texas was vital to the security of the institutions of the south; 
at the same time manifold other blessings were recounted which 
would redound to the country as a whole as a result of this great 
measure. 

There was nothing surprising in this attitude on the part 
of Mississippi. Before Texas had achieved its independence, 
voices were raised in the state in advocacy of annexation. In 
a speech made at Raymond, a little town not far from Jackson, 
in the fall of 1835, Robert J. Walker replying to Franklin FE. 
Plummer in the senatorial canvass of that year pronounced 
himself in favor of acquiring Texas by treaty; for this would 
give the south and southwest six additional slave states. Thus 
did the man who, more than any other, brought the Texas ques- 
tion within the domain of practical politics, sound the keynote 
of the campaign of 1844.* The Woodville Republican, a whig 
journal, pronounced in favor of annexation;** the Free Trader 
characterized as a palpable falsehood the charge of the Natchez 
Courier that Van Buren was dpposed to Texas, and that it was 
owing to his influence that Jackson had not taken a more decided 
stand upon the subject.** In the summer of 1837 a select com- 

14 Mississippian, September 18, 1835. Cf. ‘‘Diplomatie correspondence of the re- 
public of Texas,’’ edited by George P. Garrison, in American historical association, 
Annual report, 1908 (Washington, 1909-1911), 1: 317, where it is printed out how the 
acquisition of Texas would give the south a preponderance in the senate. 

15 Woodville Revublican, December 10, 1836. 

16 Mississippi Free Trader, September 1, 1836. It is hardly correct to say, how- 
ever, as has been alleged, that the subject of annexation was never lost sight of in 
the state from 1836 to 1844. So far as the newspapers are concerned, annexation 


was dropped almost entirely out of sight after the winning of Texas independence 
until 1843. A file of the weekly Mississippi Free Trader extending from July 30, 


1839, to July 2, 1840, contains over sixty references to Texas but not one to annexa- 
tion; in the same journal from August 25, 1842, to the close of that year, there are 


eighteen items dealing with Texas, one of which bears upon the annexation question; 
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mittee of the legislature to which had been referred a memorial 
of sundry citizens of Hinds county relative to the expediency of 
receiving Texas, resolved that ‘‘the annexation of Texas is 
essential to the future safety and repose of the southern states ;’’ 
the Mississippi senators and congressmen were requested to 
further annexation as early as practicable. These resolutions 
were unanimously adopted by the house.*’ There was another 
subject closely related to the Texas question, upon which una- 
nimity of opinion also prevailed; this was the slavery question. 
The members of the house declared that ‘‘the South does not 
possess within her limits a blessing, with which the affections of 
her people are so closely intertwined and so completely enfibred, 
and whose value is more highly appreciated.’’ ** 

Second only in importance to the acquisition of Texas as a 
means of increasing the political weight of the south in the coun- 
cils of the nation was the argument founded on the danger to be 
apprehended from Great Britain’s securing a foothold in that 
region; the antipathy to that power and suspicion of her nefari- 
ous designs to use Texas as a lever for freeing the slaves in the 
south made many a Mississippi editor boil with rage. 

The appearance of Van Buren’s letter upon the Texas ques- 
tion called forth varied comments from the party organs within 
the state. In the opinion of the Mississippian his views and 
arguments should be fairly weighed; it dwelt upon his state- 
ment that ‘‘the American continent can no longer be considered 
subject to foreign colonization.’’ The democracy of Mississippi 
should proceed cautiously in pledging men not to vote for any 
anti-annexation candidate; the south must beware of deserting 
its ‘‘natural allies,’’ the democracy of the north; the shibboleth 
of annexation should not take precedence of all other questions, 
for thus would the hot-headed movements of some result in the 
electoral vote of the state being given for Clay. This same jour- 
nal admitted, however, that Van Buren’s letter had caused many 


a complete file of the weekly edition for 1841 contains sixty allusions to Texas, two 
of which refers to annexation. A complete file of the Woodville Republican for 1840 
contains twenty news references to Texas, but not a single allusion to annexation. 
Cf. Justin H. Smith, Annexation of Texas (New York, 1911), 71. 

17 Niles’ Weekly Register, 52: 258. 

18 Cf. Cleo Hearon, ‘‘ Mississippi and the compromise of 1850,’’ in Mississippi 
historical society, Publications, 14:14. See also Niles’ Weekly Register, 64: 173. 
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of his friends to hesitate. It was clear that the sole object of 
Tyler in thrusting the annexation question into politics was to 
erect a political guillotine for Van Buren, throw the mass of the 
party into confusion, and thereby secure a rally to himself at the 
Baltimore convention.” 

By the Columbus Democrat the letter of Van Buren was char- 
acterized as ‘‘a most able and elaborate document.’’ Disap- 
proval was expressed of the tone of some rather extreme resolu- 
tions adopted by the Texas annexation association of Holmes 
county at Franklin on May 18. These asserted that the time had 
arrived when the people of the south and west had a right to 
demand annexation, which, so far as the south was concerned, 
was one with the right of self-preservation; ‘‘the opposition of 
Van Buren and Clay was nothing more than a mere temporising 
measure of political chicanery to secure the support of northern 
abolitionists.’’*® Herein are represented the views of the rad- 
ical element of the party, of the ‘‘chivalry”’ or left wing as it 
was dubbed by the more conservative democrats and whigs. 
Felix Huston, who figured prominently in the Texas revolution, 
was one of the leaders of this element. The Jeffersonian ad- 
mitted that the letter of the ex-president displayed much abil- 
ity, but ‘‘it fails to convince us that he is right.’’** The Missis- 
sippt Free Trader frankly admitted its disappointment at the 
sentiments expressed by Van Buren with reference to annexa- 
tion;** the Vicksburg Sentinel and Expositor expressed its ad- 
miration for ‘‘the delicacy and honesty of the man,’’ but failed 
to be convineed by his arguments. ‘‘We go for Texas now —for 
Texas always.’’ ‘‘What thinks the Democracy of the gifted and 


, 


19 The sentiments of the followers of ‘‘ Johnny Tyler’ 
**Van, Van, Van, 
Is a used up man — 
The war cry 
Is Tex and Ty! 
You know it, 
We go it, 
Hip and thigh 
For Tex and Ty.’’ 
Mississippian, May 15, 22, 29, 1844. Cf. Mississippi Free Trader, May 29, 1844. 
20 Columbus Democrat, May 11, June 8, 1844. 
21 Jeffersonian, May 18, 1844. 
22 Mississippi Free Trader, May 15, 1844. 
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patriotic Buchanan?”’ it asked, and added that if a northern 
man were to be the nominee of the Baltimore convention then it 
must be a ‘‘northern man with southern principles.’’ It pro- 
nounced Walker’s famous letter a complete refutation of every 
argument that had been advanced by Clay and Van Buren 
against annexation.” 

More significant so far as the fortunes of the rival candidates 
for the democratic nomination were concerned was the manifesto 
put forth by the Mississippi delegation issued from Washington 
in May, 1844. This address to the democratic party of Missis- 
sippi was signed by the seven delegates chosen to represent that 
state at Baltimore; two of these were Robert J. Walker and 
Jacob Thompson; the former had been in the senate since 1835, 
and the latter had been a member of the house since 1839. This 
declaration spoke in no uncertain tone. It dwelt upon the fact 
that those who composed the convention that selected the dele- 
gates to the nominating convention had united in a subsequent 
meeting in favor of immediate annexation; that the legislature 
later, composed largely of members of the state convention, had 
declared that subject to be of paramount importance; further- 
more the democratic press of the state was unanimous upon the 
subject, while the same measure was supported by very many 
whigs. Why any deference should have been accorded the atti- 
tude of the whigs as a reason for breaking their instructions was 
not disclosed. The address then proceeded to declare that no 
one opposed to this measure would receive the support of the 
democracy of Mississippi—a partially true statement. Then 
followed what had been said a hundred times over during the 
months preceding the active campaign, that the ‘‘re-annexation 
of Texas was not a sectional question; for while it would afford 
peace and security to the South, to the North and West it would 
give new and ever augmenting markets.’? The paper closed 
with this significant statement: ‘‘Only those who sustain this 
great and truly American measure shall receive our cordial and 
undoubted support.’’ Besides the names of Walker and Thomp- 
son, the address bore the signatures of T. M. Tucker, R. W. 
Roberts, W. H. Hammett, W. Smith, and C. A. Bradford —all 
party leaders within their own state, and one, the most resource- 


23 Vicksburg Sentinel and Expositor, May 21, 1844. 
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ful and astute politician of his day.** It was not without mis- 
giving that this bold stand was taken by the Mississippi delega- 
tion, and there can hardly be any doubt that the moving spirit 
in causing their instructions to be thrown to the winds was Rob- 
ert J. Walker, the man who for eight years had been striving 
for the accomplishment of annexation. Three years before in 
writing to Van Buren about his financial losses, he had expressed 
his respect for the stainless purity and kindness which had in- 
variably marked the ex-president’s character as a man; now, as 
Benton puts it, he was the main-spring in all the movements 
against the former president.” Walker was zealously aided by 
‘¢ Jake’? Thompson, as he was known in the parlance of the pol- 
iticians, and by William M. Gwin, a leading figure in the political 
history of his state. 

One of the members of the Mississippi delegation, writing 
long after the passions engendered by the campaign of 1844 had 
subsided, has this to say: ‘‘When Mr. Van Buren took ground 
adverse to the admission of Texas, it was after the eonvention 
of Mississippi had instructed the delegation in the Baltimore 
convention to support him for the nomination of President. My 
colleagues and myself, being delegates, at once determined to 
disobey instructions. I went to Mr. Walker and got him to join 
in an address to our constituents, advising them of our deter- 
mination. We all knew that unless we could defeat Mr. Van 
Buren’s nomination, this movement would prove our political 
defeat, and there were not a few at home who at first condemned 
our course. But it succeeded. Polk was nominated. Walker 
was put forth to do the speaking of our delegation in the con- 
vention: I became prominent only by my decisive course and 
firmness in keeping Mr. Walker from yielding to any eompro- 
mise.’’** Though these words were written more than a genera- 
tion after the events described, and after the two principal 
figures in the incident of the ‘‘lost commission’’ had become 
bitter enemies, there is no reason for doubting the substantial 

24 Vicksburg Sentinel and Exposition, May 21, 1844; Mississippian, May 22, 1844; 
Mississippi Free Trader, May 22, 1844. The address was dated May 5. 

25 Van Buren manuscripts, in library of congress. Cf. Thomas H. Benton, Thirty 
years’ view; or a history of the working of the American government ‘for thirty 


years, from 1820 to 1850 (New York, 1856-1858), 2: 594. 
26 Claiborne correspondence. 
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accuracy of Thompson’s statements. According to Thompson, 
his relations with Walker at this time were ‘‘most intimate.’’ 
If we are to believe Thompson, no little part of the credit for 
Walker’s famous letter on Texas annexation is due the former: 
‘*. . . in preparing it I was very often in his room: every 
part or paragraph was submitted to my criticism—and often 
my suggestion was taken.’’*’ Pillow and Bancroft each played 
his part in the nomination of Polk; it was into the mind of the 
latter, we are told, that the idea ‘‘flashed’’ of rallying upon the 
ex-governor of Tennessee. It is nevertheless true that ‘‘ Mr. 
Robert J. Walker was the active manipulator of that memorable 
convention.’’ By ‘‘renewing and vitalizing the rule of the dem- 
ocratic party whereby the candidate must secure two-thirds of 
all votes cast to receive the nomination,’’ the ‘‘little senator’’ 
obtained complete control of that body. He had argued against 
the majority rule as enabling the delegates from hopeless whig 
states to overpower the really effective vote.* 

To Van Buren’s supporters the Egyptian Hall at Baltimore 
must have been anything but a pleasant abode during the last 
days of May. Writing under date of May 27, one of his follow- 
ers expressed himself thus: ‘‘The very atmosphere is bur- 
thened with the putrid odor of corruption so rotten and rife in 
men’s hearts.’’ ‘‘Intrigue is so active and treachery so corrupt 
that nothing can be relied on, and you must be prepared for the 
worst. I see and hear a great deal that almost turns my stom- 
ach.’’ At half-past five on the morning of May 28, J. R. Liv- 
ingston wrote as follows: ‘‘I cannot describe to you the treach- 
ery, deceit and base conspiracy.’ * 

Few tears were shed in Mississippi over the fall of Van Buren. 
Though a journal or two expressed the opinion that he had been 
done a grave injustice,*° on the whole the democratic papers 
joyfully acclaimed the new leaders, Polk and Dallas. The Free 
Trader eulogized the unfortunate Van Buren, asserting that his 

27 Claiborne correspondence. 

28 Van Buren manuscripts, library of congress. Cf. Smith, Annexation of Teras, 
251; William E. Dodd, Expansion and conflict (Riverside history of the United States, 
vol. 3 — Boston, [1915]), 129. According to Claiborne, Polk ‘‘owed his nomination 
more to Messrs. Walker, Gwin and Thompson, of Mississippi, than to any others in 
the Convention.’’ Mississippi as a province, territory and state, 453. 


29 Van Buren manuscripts. 
80 Columbus Democrat, June 9, 1844. 
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name, with that of Jefferson and Jackson, would stand higher 
than all others, save that of Washington." In a similar strain 
the Holly Springs Guard wrote: ‘*We know of no man in the 
State who can dare arrogate to himself as much of the love and 
veneration of her people as Martin Van Buren.’’*? But no con- 
demnation was pronounced by a single editor upon the work of 
the Mississippi delegates in shelving the man who was now re- 
ferred to in such an adulatory fashion. Whig sentiment found 
expression in a long article copied from the Baltimore American 
in the Columbus Whig. One sentence may be quoted as expres- 
sive of the whole: ‘‘He has fallen without dignity — fallen in 
the attitude of grasping eagerly at a prize which he thought was 
within his reach, but which was withdrawn from him with tan- 
talizing contumely.’’ ** 

An aggressive campaign was made in Mississippi on the part 
of the democrats, with the result that the Polk and Dallas elee- 
tors were chosen by a majority of something over five thousand 
votes. At least twelve per cent of this represented a defection 
on the part of the whigs dissatisfied with the stand of their party 
on the annexation question.” 

It was a foregone conclusion that Robert J. Walker would be 
a member of the new cabinet. He could easily have secured the 
endorsement of his state for the second place on the ticket but in 
a letter read to the convention assembled at Jackson on January 
8, 1844, he declined to be a candidate for vice-president, the rea- 
son assigned being that his term in the senate did not expire 
until March 4, 1847, and as senator he could render the greatest 
service in furthering the cause of annexation. It is not difficult 
to believe that there were other reasons for Walker’s declining 
to be sidetracked in this fashion, but reasons which it would not 
have been safe for him to avow at this stage. 

It was in this same convention that Jefferson Davis spoke in 
terms of unstinted praise of John C. Calhoun, and of his advo- 
cacy of the annexation of Texas as being of vital importance to 
the south. Calhoun, Davis contended, could be depended upon 

31 Mississippi Free Trader, June 12, 1844. 

82 Holly Springs Guard, April 17, 1845. 

33 Columbus Whig, June 20, 1844. 


84 See maps in Arthur C. Cole, The whig party in the south (Washington, 1913), 
and in Dodd, Expansion and conflict. 
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to support this question with zeal and ability.” In striking con- 
trast to the attacks made upon the different political leaders in 
the state at this time by partisan journals, Calhoun and Davis 
were uniformly spoken of in a courteous and complimentary 
manner by newspapers of all shades of political opinion. One of 
the leading whig organs referred to the great South Carolinian 
as ‘‘one of the brightest of America’s jewels;’’* the Columbus 
Democrat expressed the hope that Calhoun would remain in the 
cabinet, for he had ever proven himself a bulwark of defense 
for the south.** In connection with the Oregon question, which 
was linked up with the Texas program at the Baltimore conven- 
tion,®* the Vicksburg Sentinel declared there was ‘‘no man so 
admirably fashioned to conduct a negotiation of such vast mag- 
nitude and peculiar delicacy ;’’ his conduct of the state depart- 
ment had more than ever identified him with the south, and this 
at a time when the moral and religious feeling of the world was 
being arrayed by scheming politicians against southern institu- 
tions.*® The Guard, published at Holly Springs, the rallying- 
point of the democracy of north Mississippi, characterized the 
South Carolina statesman as ‘‘the great champion of the South 
and southern interests;’’ it solemnly affirmed the Oregon and 
Texas questions to be of deep and lasting moment to the south 
and west, upon the issue of which rested the perpetuity of south- 
ern domestic institutions.” 

But Calhoun failed to be retained as secretary of state by the 
new administration. The Southern Reformer, one of the lead- 
ing democratic organs in the state, protested against what it 
termed base and insidious attempts to prejudice Polk’s admin- 
istration against him; the Port Gibson Herald observed that 
‘‘Calhounism has fought its last battle and been betrayed by 
those in whom it trusted.’’** Two years later the president was 

85 Mississippi Free Trader, January 24, 1844. 

36 Vicksburg Weekly Whig, November 11, 1845. 

87 Columbus Democrat, February 22, 1845. 

38 Cf. Clark E. Persinger, ‘‘The ‘bargain of 1844’ as the origin of the Wilmot pro- 


viso,’’ in American historical association, Annual report, 1911 (Washington, 1913), 
1: 189-195. 


89 Vicksburg Sentinel, April 22, 1844; January 20, 1845. 

40 Holly Springs Guard, February 14, March 27, 1844; Columbus Democrat, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1845. Cf. Reeves, American diplomacy under Tyler and Polk, 137. 

41 Port Gibson Herald, April 17, 1845. 
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recording in his diary some bitter comments in connection with 
the rumors that Calhoun had come out for General Taylor for 
president, even going so far as to denounce him as ‘‘ wholly des- 
titute of political principle’’ **— a most unwarranted charge, and 
evidently penned at a time when the president’s mind was over- 
wrought by idle rumors. 

Claiborne’s statement that Polk had given a voluntary pledge 
not to be a candidate for reélection seems highly improbable,“ 
otherwise why should Polk have been so sensitive about the sue- 
cession? It is not surprising, however, that the president should 
have had misgivings about the ambitions of his secretary of the 
treasury. Under date of January 18, 1846, the president tells 
how Walker entered into a very solemn and earnest conversa- 
tion in relation to his position in the administration; he alluded 
to the fact that he had political enemies among the democratic 
senators, but disavowed their apprehensions in regard to his 
being a candidate for the presidency. Walker assured the pres- 
ident that he would publish a letter to that effect if it were 
deemed necessary. To this Polk replied that he had received 
letters from his cabinet to that effect before their appointment. 
‘‘He (i.e., Walker) said he was the object of violent attack and, 
with much agitation & feeling, said he would retire from the 
Cabinet the moment I was of opinion his remaining in it would 
embarrass the administration.’’** Walker was given to agita- 
tion, and, it would seem, should have become hardened to the 
assaults of his political enemies by this time. For ten years the 
democratic journals of Mississippi had been defending Walker 
against what they termed the ‘‘foul aspersions’’ cast upon both 
his public and private character by the ‘‘whig presses and scrib- 
blers.’’ His unfortunate financial experiences offered a vul- 
nerable side to the attacks of a partisan press, while his shrewd 
and successful political methods, resembling those of the modern 
boss, were the despair of the whig leaders. The following ex- 
cerpt is from one of the leading whig organs: ‘‘Little Senator 


42 The diary of James K. Polk during his presidency, 1845 to 1849, now first 
printed from the original manuscript in the collections of the Chicago historical soct- 
ety, edited by Milo M. Quaife (Chicago, 1910), 2: 470. 

43 Claiborne, Mississippi as a province, territory and state, 452. 

44 Diary of James K. Polk during his presidency, 1845 to 1849 (Quaife ed.), 
a: Bees 
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Walker has gone away again to the inexpressible grief and mor- 
tification of the good people hereabouts. After remaining in the 
neighborhood for a few days, appearing occasionally to gladden 
the hearts of his loving subjects, the dear little man has again 
left us . . . Where he lives, we have not been able for the 
life of us to find out.’’*° 

In this connection it is interesting to recall that one of Walk- 
er’s staunchest defenders during the campaign of 1844 was the 
Free Trader, which at this time was edited without remunera- 
tion by the distinguished Mississippian, Colonel John F. H. Clai- 
borne. Claiborne later became very bitter toward Walker, a 
feeling which mars his sketch of Walker in his history, only 
exceeded in vindictiveness by his life of Poindexter in the same 
volume.** This prejudice against Walker seems to have been 
intensified while Claiborne was collecting material for his first 
volume, though the root of it is to be found in events which 
transpired years earlier. Claiborne felt, and with justice, that 
he had been badly treated by the party leaders of his own state; 
but if we are to believe William M. Gwin, from whose gossipy 
letters Claiborne derived no little information about their con- 
temporaries, Walker had nothing directly to do with Claiborne’s 
being ‘‘outlawed by the leaders of our own party after your fail- 
ure to secure a re-election’’—referring to the congressional 
campaign of 1837. In this same connection Gwin wrote: ‘‘The 
result you cannot have forgotten for it consigned you to private 
life instead of . . . a great public career . . . Thus I 
consider Foote did you a greater injury than any man dead or 
alive.’’*? No one will regret that Claiborne was balked in his 
political aspirations, for Mississippi history would almost be 
as if it were not had not her foremost historian devoted his life 
to preserving the history of his native state. Much of his work 
was done ‘‘in declining health, in pain and suffering,’’ and this 

45 Weekly Courier and Journal, August 16, 1843. This was a reference to the 
charge that Walker’s domicile was in Louisiana. Cf. Mississippi Free Trader, May 
1, October 23, 1844; Mississippian, July 5, November 6, 1844; Port Gibson Herald, 
April 17, 1845; Columbus Democrat, March 22, 1845. 
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goes a long way toward atoning for the shortcomings in what 
was with him a labor of love. 

Though the defects and failings in Walker’s character are 
obvious, in some of his letters the man is revealed in a more 
pleasing light than it is customary to think of him. He was an 
indulgent father and, in the heyday of his prosperity, lavished 
his money upon the members of his family and household when 
traveling in state in Europe. Writing on one occasion to John 
A. Quitman, he refers to the deep affliction which had come upon 
him in the death of a sister to whom he was most devotedly 
attached, a loss which had for some time disqualified him for all 
business affairs. Though Calhoun’s political opponent, he af- 
fected the very highest respect for the talents and integrity of 
that eminent statesman, extolling the latter quality as one all 
the more to be cherished since it was so rare, and one which 
should he deemed by the people an indispensable prerequisite 
of political preferment. Some of his letters to Claiborne, writ- 
ten in 1842, breathe a most friendly spirit: ‘‘You must write 
to me as fully as you would to a Brother and let me know all 
your wishes and prospects, and rest assurred you will have my 
head and heart both at work to accomplish whatever you may 
desire in this matter. In looking back from your boyhood to 
the present period we have always been friends. I am deeply 
your debtor for kindness and support in every emergency, and 
I am not ungrateful.’"** Walker belonged to a group of aggres- 
sive and not overscrupulous politicians, and was perhaps no 
better or no worse than a number of others who might be men- 
tioned, though excelling them all in energy, in talents, and in 
resourcefulness. To one of Polk’s straightforward nature, there 
were times when the actions of his able secretary occasioned 
serious perplexity of mind. Such an occasion was Walker’s 
abrupt leaving for New York in order to negotiate a loan, which 
drew forth the following comment: ‘‘T cannot understand the 
necessity for all this secrecy and mystery in the movements of 
the Secretary . . . Why was his note without date and not 
delivered till noon to-day?’’** Later when Walker’s health was 
greatly impaired by his assiduous labors in connection with the 
duties of his office, the president expressed deep regret at his 
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inability to perform the exacting requirements of his office, and 
spoke nothing but the simple truth when he characterized him 
as a ‘very able & indefatigable man.’’*’ On one occasion Walk- 
er was taken suddenly ill in the Treasury building, where he 
would stay for days and nights at a time working on his reports. 
Contemporaries have testified to his arduous labors in the per- 
formance of the duties of his office. One who knew him intimate- 
ly spoke of him as follows: ‘‘With all his defects and failings 
he was a wonderfully great man. He was one of the few men 
I have met in my long career in active political life of that ex- 
tensive information which caused me to look up to him as an 
authority. He was one of the best ‘nformed men I ever knew — 
a walking library.’’ In another connection the same writer 
referred to Walker’s great talents and wonderful acquire- 
ments. ‘‘He had every page of our history at his finger’s end, 
and there are events in his public life that will place him in the 
front rank of American statesmen.’’™ 

Claiborne has related the circumstances under which Walker 
became secretary of the treasury." His informant was Jacob 
Thompson, whose letter dealing with the subject is printed in 
his history, and which was written some thirty-three years after 
the events described. Since the phraseology of the printed 
letter differs as to details from the original, the latter is here 
reproduced: ‘‘When Polk was elected, Walker came to me and 
said he wished to become a member of his cabinet —he wanted 
my help. My relations with Pres. Polk prior to his election were 
good, I might say intimate. I promised Mr. Walker my zealous 
support and told him I must manage matters in my own way 
except that I would join the whole delegation in a general letter 
to the president . . . On the 3rd of March, 1845, Mr. Walk- 
er came to me and told me confidentially Prest Polk had just 
informed him that the only thing he could do for him (Walker) 
was to give him the office of Attorney-General. I felt indignant 
and told Mr. Walker in plain terms that after we had made the 
fight for Secretary of State or Secretary of the Treasury, for 
him now to take the office of Attorney-General was to let him 
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down and was no better than defeat. He argued with me at 
great length that he had better take it than be defeated alto- 
gether. I told him | was surprised at his position and he would 
take it at my most earnest protest both to himself and the Pres- 
ident. He requested me then to see the President, but not to 
decline for him the Attorney Generalship. I did see the Presi- 
dent on the night of the 3rd and saw him alone. I told him as 
a friend I insisted that he should recast his cabinet —that he 
was about to do a heinous injustice to my friend, ete. He took 
his list while I was present, formed and reformed it, and finally 
put in Walker as Secretary of the Treasury, wrote in the other 
names and assured me so it would stand. I went to Mr. Walker 
that night, told him how matters stood and that the President 
had assured me he would not change it. He seized me by the 
hand, thanked me, and said your zeal and unwillingness to yield 
had saved him a mortification to which he had made up his mind 
to submit.’’ °* 

Writing to Claiborne many years after this time, W. M. Gwin 
has this to say: ‘‘As to Polk’s cabinet, there are three living 
witnesses that can certify for each other, who placed Buchanan, 
Marcy and Walker in the cabinet. These three are Simon Cam- 
eron, of Pennsylvania, Col. J. D. Stephenson, of San Francisco, 
colonel of a regiment sent to the coast during the Mexican war, 
and myself. Cameron got what he bargained for; so did 
Stephenson. I got nothing. Walker was already appointed 
Attorney-General, and Bancroft Secretary of the Treasury, 
when the combination was made that formed Polk’s cabinet.’’™ 

Walker’s appointment, whatever may have been the precise 
circumstances under which it was made, certainly could have 
occasioned no surprise to those in touch with the new adminis- 
tration. The Washington correspondent of the Columbus Dem- 
ocrat, writing under date of January 24, announced that Bu- 
chanan and Walker would be in the cabinet, the latter probably 
as secretary of state, ‘‘though he does not covet cabinet honors; 
will be Secretary of the Treasury, for here he can do most for 
the South in the way of tariff and public lands.’’** One whig 
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journal observed that so far as the cabinet was concerned, Penn- 
sylvania and New York were the winners, for R. J. Walker was 
a Pennsylvanian by feeling as well as by birth, and had always 
been noted for his consistent opposition to Calhounism and nulli- 
fication.”® 

Walker resigned from the senate on February 11. A few 
weeks later, on March 5, he was handed a sealed package by Dr. 
Tate, of Columbus, Mississippi, a local politician of some prom- 
inence. Tate was acting as the messenger of Governor A. G. 
Brown, then serving his second term, and was also the bearer of 
letters to Gwin and Thompson. As was later disclosed, the 
package contained a commission for Thompson as successor to 
Walker in the senate. In his letter to Walker, the governor 
explained that his tendered resignation was not absolutely ac- 
cepted, but that he might withdraw it at any time up to March 
10, in which event he was to destroy the commission for Thomp- 
son; otherwise Thompson was to serve the unexpired term of 
Walker, that is, till March 4, 1847, or ‘‘until he shall be super- 
seded by an election by the Legislature.’’ Thompson’s appoint- 
ment had been decided upon February 21, and was to be in 
force ‘‘from and after March 10.’’*? Asa matter of fact Walker 
did not resign, and Thompson according to his own account 
never had any inkling of the governor’s intention until his re- 
turn home. At the very time indeed when Thompson was exert- 
ing himself in Walker’s behalf for a place in the cabinet, the 
latter had the commission in his pocket, but failed to make any 
mention of it to Thompson. To quote Thompson’s own words: 
™ Governor Brown in the meantime wrote me and asked 
me if I thought Walker would get a place in the cabinet. T re- 
plied I thought he would succeed. Knowing that a session of 
the Senate would be called on March 5th, and wishing Missis- 
sippi to be represented in that session, he filled up a commission 
appointing me Senator to fill the vacancy made by Robt. J. 
Walker, leaving the date only blank. This he forwarded to Mr. 
Walker . . . When I returned home in March, 1845, I 
found myself unanimously nominated for Congress, and immedi- 
ately I accepted the nomination. Then it was Governor Brown 
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invited me to meet him in Grenada. I did so. He told me how 
he had issued the commission—that Dr. Gwin had strongly 
urged him to appoint him; that Walker was in favor of Gwin’s 
appointment, that he had declined to do so, and was surprised 
that Walker had not delivered the senatorial commission to me, 
and he then wished me to accept it. Gwin, he said would be a 
candidate for the Senate, Quitman, Foote and some [word illeg 
ible]. I told him had the commission come into my hands while 
at Washington, I should have accepted, and thanked him— but 
now I had accepted the nomination of the Convention and I 
would not embarrass the party by forcing them to make a new 
nomination. At my suggestion he then and there appointed 
Judge Chalmers. 

‘* At that time Dr. Gwin had felt himself greatly aggrieved with 
me because I had opposed and defeated a bill in which he was 
deeply interested which on its face purported to be for the relief 
of the Chickasaw Indians. This led to a serious controversy be- 
tween Gwin and myself which terminated in Gwin sending me 
a challenge. I called in Quitman and Jeff Davis as my friends, 
and they adjusted the matter without a meeting. The result to 
both Walker and Gwin of this controversy was that I was re- 
turned to Congress by the largest popular majority ever re- 
ceived by any man in the State up to that time. I never spoke 
to Walker or Gwin until I was a member of Mr. Buchanan’s 
Cabinet —that is we never spoke from 1845 to 1861, and then for 
a while only on official business.’’ ** 

With this recital of the circumstances connected with the lost 
commission may be compared two contemporary accounts of the 
same affair by Thompson. One of these is his letter to Governor 
Brown declining the appointment of senator; and the other writ 
ten nearly five months later is an address to the people of Mis- 
sissippi upon the same subject. The letter was written from 
Oxford, his home, and bears date of April 12, a letter from Gov 
ernor Brown and a duplicate commission having been received 
the day previous. In this the writer says: ‘‘Had the commis 

58 Claiborne correspondence. Mrs. Rosa B. Tyler, of Holly Springs, a daughter of 
Roger Barton, has informed the writer that the unexpired term was offered her father 
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responsibility of a family in his absence. But he added: ‘Appoint my friend Chal- 
mers, and I will esteem it a favor to me.’ 
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sion reached me while in Washington, I should have accepted the 
honor and entered upon the discharge of its duties.’’ But after 
the adjournment of the senate the high trust confided to him 
would have been laid down. For to retain the position he must 
become a candidate before the ensuing legislature—a thing 
which might be provocative of party division, and which might 
imperil the unity and success of the party; he therefore wel- 
comes self-effacement, if that will leave the party free and un- 
trammeled in the choice of a candidate. 

The address published in the following September has a dif- 
ferent tone, and is in the nature of a whitewash of Walker’s 
conduct in suppressing the commission; it is thus seen that it 
expressed anything but the real feelings of the writer. In this 
he states that he cannot believe Walker was influenced by any 
motive or consideration of a personal nature, inasmuch as he 
had supported the secretary of the treasury in his aspirations 
for a cabinet position. Walker evidently misunderstood the 
wishes and feelings of Governor Brown in the matter. Thomp- 
son assures the public that at no time had he felt one mo- 
ment’s mortification at the course of events. In conclusion 
Thompson tells his constituents that he would never have ac- 
cepted the commission had Walker intimated he had one! The 
address thus constitutes a flat contradiction of the sentiments of 
Thompson as set forth in his letters to Claiborne and to Gov- 
ernor Brown. What is the explanation of this inconsistency? 
Evidently his chief concern was to avoid saying anything that 
might be construed as a reflection upon Walker; it was eminently 
desirable to keep on good terms with the head of the treasury 
department who had control of a considerable amount of patron- 
age. Walker was a politician whose enmity was not lightly to be 
incurred. On the other hand it is perfectly clear that Thompson 
nursed a deep resentment against Walker—a resentment that 
manifested itself in indirect attacks upon that individual during 
the following summer. 

Long before the appearance of this address, the story of the 
suppressed commission had become noised about, and a bitter 
newspaper war of crimination and recrimination ensued. It was 
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nothing new for the whig journals to denounce Walker and his 
methods, but now a considerable portion of the democratic press 
within the state joined in the attack. The most violent and per- 
sistent of these was the Vicksburg Sentinel, the organ of Me- 
Nutt, who, with Quitman, Gwin, and Foote were rivals for 
Walker’s seat in the senate. The Sentinel called upon Polk to 
dismiss Walker from the cabinet. The Vicksburg Whig charac- 
terized Walker’s conduct in withholding the commission as a 
flagrant outrage upon public justice, an insult to the state with- 
out parallel. The same journal protested that he would never 
rest satisfied until he was secretary of state and would break up 
the cabinet in order to attain his object." Among the more prom- 
inent journals which undertook the defense of Walker were the 
Southern Reformer, the Mississippian, and the Columbus Dem- 
ocrat. The last named journal commended Governor Brown 
for what it termed his independence in appointing a successor to 
Senator Walker. The Holly Springs Guard approved of 
Thompson’s appointment, though it favored the claims of the 
‘‘old war horse of Democracy,’’ Roger Barton.” Barton had 
been one of the candidates to succeed Henderson, a whig sen- 
ator, ‘‘who had displayed Roman firmness and patriotism upon 
the Texas question.’’ Reluctance to choose a man from the 
northern part of the state, however, had led to the choice of Gen- 
eral Speight. 

During all the newspaper controversy upon the subject of the 
lost commission, Walker had maintained silence. Finally on 
June 16 he issued a statement from Washington justifying his 
course of action. In this he proceeded to tell how on March 5 
he had received a confidential communication and the commis- 
sion for Jacob Thompson, the latter to take effect five days later. 
It seems that the governor had been induced to make this ap- 
pointment ‘‘in consequence of assurances from me, that my own 
vote, or that of my successor, might, in all probability, would be 
necessary, to give the Democratic party a majority in the Senate 
upon the election of a printer for two years at the executive ses- 
sion.’’ The resignation had left twenty-four whigs and an equal 
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number of democrats in the senate, exclusive of the vote of the 
presiding officer. In the opinion of Walker a full discretion had 
been given him by Governor Brown to deliver the commission or 
not. Since the contingency anticipated by Walker had not 
arisen—the senate having determined not to go into the elee- 
tion of a printer—the delivery of the commission under such 
circumstances would, according to him, have violated the will 
and purpose of the executive and the ‘‘confidential trust and 
discretion developed by him to me.’’ It was clear, argued Walk- 
er, that if the governor had been present he would not have 
delivered the commission until the contingency had happened; 
it was the property of the governor and not of the person named 
until its delivery to him. This recalls the well-known case of 
Marbury v. Madison, with which Walker was certainly perfectly 
familiar, though he could have argued the circumstances in the 
two instances were not the same. Finally it is stated that there 
was no hostility between Thompson and himself: ‘‘no man ex- 
erted himself more warmly and efficiently . . . to place me 
in my present position as secretary of the treasury.’’™ 

It is thus seen that Walker’s defense of his action in withhold- 
ing the commission turned upon the fact that the instructions 
imposed upon him by Governor Brown prevented him from act- 
ing in the premises, which instructions had resulted only from 
the assurances made by him to the executive as to the great im- 
portance attaching to the election of a printer. In this stand he 
was supported by the Columbus Democrat, which, among other 
journals, argued that inasmuch as the contingency referred to 
had not arisen, Walker was not called upon to assume any re- 
sponsibility in the matter; it expressed doubt, however, as to 
the legality of an appointment made in this manner.® It now 
became incumbent upon Governor Brown to state his side of the 
ease, for at a meeting of the members of his own party in Mad- 
ison county he was called upon to explain the facts to the pub- 
lie. Accordingly on June 23 the governor issued a brief state- 
ment from the exeeutive mansion in Jackson, the purport of 
which was that he had instructed Walker that his resignation 
was not absolutely accepted, but that it might be withdrawn at 
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any time up to March 10; that the appointment had been hastily 
made in anticipation of the emergency, arising at the executive 
session; he furthermore admitted that his appointment of 
Thompson was due to his reluctance to interfere in a contro- 
versy between friends.” 

The publication of the letters of Walker and Brown was the 
signal for a bitter expression of protest on the part of the whig 
journals, and of a not ineconsiderable number of democratic 
papers within the state. The Port Gibson Herald referred to 
the high-handed act of a notorious demagogue in retaining in 
his possession the credentials of Thompson.” The Vicksburg 
Whig characterized Walker’s statement as ‘‘a contemptible at- 
tempt at quibbling,’’ his real object being to defeat the choice of 
Gale and Seaton as public printers.” By the Panola Lynx the 
incident of the lost commission was cited as an instance of ‘‘one 
of the strongest characteristics of Mississippi democracy — 
recklessness in political morals.’’ Behind Thompson’s smooth 
words it discerned between the lines of his address his true 
feelings in the matter —that he considered the suppression of 
the commission as an outrage upon the people of Mississippi and 
as utterly unjustifiable and inexcusable on the part of Walker. 
It attributed his soreness, however, to the fact that he had not 
been admitted to a share in the speculations in which others were 
engaged; hence the ‘‘holy shudders which ‘Jake’ was having at 
the ‘enormities’ which Walker and Gwin were attempting to per- 
petrate,’’ since the two latter, it was well known, were itching 
for the rich attorneys’ fees in connection with the Chickasaw 
claims."® Governor Brown’s card, in the opinion of the Ray- 
mond Gazette, was an admission that the appointment was bad 
since his action, according to his own statement, was due to his 
reluctance to interfere in a controversy between friends; as a 
matter of fact no real vacancy had existed, since Walker’s resig- 
nation was not absolutely accepted.” No journal was so per- 
sistent and so vicious in its assaults upon Walker as the Vicks- 
burg Sentinei, which declared that his appointment to the post 
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of secretary of the treasury shocked all sense of propriety and 
was an injurious scandal to the national name on account of the 
incumbent’s bad fame regarding his pecuniary transactions, and 
on account of his having openly advocated repudiation of his 
state’s debts. As to the suppressed commission, the transaction 
wore an aspect of the most barefaced usurpation, if not corrup- 
tion. Walker was charged with having directed Governor Brown 
to appoint Gwin as his successor, and with suppressing Brown’s 
private letter to Thompson. At Washington it had been spoken 
of as a fixed thing that Gwin would go into the senate in Walk- 
er’s place. The truth of the matter was that the Chickasaw 
bill, which had been defeated through Thompson’s efforts, was 
at the bottom of the whole affair. The Sentinel called upon 
President Polk at once to dismiss Walker from his cabinet. In 
its issues of September 12 and 17, it asked Governor Brown to 
publish the letters between himself and Walker. To this the 
governor replied as follows: ‘‘You ask me to say whether I 
will communicate the whole correspondence to the Legislature. 
Mr. Walker’s letter and all other papers and correspondence of 
a public character in the Exectitive office will be submitted to the 
Legislature or any body else whenever a desire is expressed to 
see them. What I would do should the Legislature demand of 
me private and confidential letters to me by Mr. Walker or any- 
body else, it is now unnecessary to determine.’’™ The issue, 
declared the Sentinel, was reduced to one of fact: Walker’s con- 
tention was that he was authorized to suppress the commission 
if no election for printer took place; while Governor Brown had 
said he was authorized to suppress it, if he did not resign.” 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that the assaults 
of such journals as the Sentinel upon Walker were due primarily 
to zeal for the public welfare; violent abuse was a characteristic 
weapon of factional politics of that day even as it is of our own. 
It was this same journal that, edited by one Hagan, had done 
its utmost a few years before to hound Prentiss from the state. 

The only reference to the lost commission by Gwin that has 
been noticed in the Claiborne correspondence is the following: 
‘‘In regard to the lost commission we might differ very mate- 
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rially in the facts as well as inferences. They (i.e. Thompson 
and Brown) can compare notes and agree while I know nothing 
of what they think or may say. I know both were on very friend- 
ly terms with Walker after that event, and I doubt the propriety 
of striking him now. As to my action in the matter I have no 
regrets nor have I now any concealments. Strange to say the 
subject was never alluded to between Thompson and myself 
during Buchanan’s administration, and afterwards in Europe 
we were perfectly confidential with each other on all matters.’ 
At this time Gwin was far from being on the best of terms with 
the party leaders in his own state, while like Walker he was 
cordially despised by the whigs. His subsequent relations with 
Governor Brown are referred to in a pointed manner: being 
assailed by Brown after Gwin’s election as senator from Cali- 
fornia, ‘‘I struck him in the face the hardest blow I could with 
pen and ink . . . for years we were in the Senate without 
any personal intercourse or allusion to each other in debate.’’”™ 
It will be noted that what Gwin has to say about the relations 
of Walker and Thompson subsequent to 1845 is refuted by 
Thompson’s statement quoted above. ‘‘I could never tolerate 
Walker,’’ Thompson wrote Claiborne years later.” 

This bitterness entertained toward Walker by Thompson led 
to an attempt by the latter to defeat the nomination of Dr. James 
H. Tate as consul to Buenos Ayres. Tate, it will be recalled, 
was the intermediary between Governor Brown and Walker at 
the time of the latter’s contemplated resignation from the sen- 
ate. Tate had been appointed by President Polk during a recess 
of the senate, and had left for his post of duty some time during 
the summer or fall of the first year of the new administration.” 
In December Polk was called upon by Thompson, who insisted 
upon the president’s withdrawing the nomination of Tate; 
Thompson ‘‘insisted that he had . . . been guilty of duplice- 
ity in his intercourse with him.’’ Receiving no assurances from 
the president that his request would be complied with, ‘‘he left 
apparently disappointed, and I judged from his manner & con- 
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versation was much dissatisfied.’’ A few days later the two 
Mississippi senators, Chalmers and Speight, called at the White 
House to consult the president in regard to Tate’s nomination ; 
Speight advised strongly against its withdrawal, pointing out 
that Thompson had been one of those who had recommended 
Tate.” About the middle of January Polk was visited by Walk- 
er, who suggested the withdrawal of Tate’s nomination; this 
suggestion the president carried out. This action was taken on 
account of the secretary of the treasury’s having represented 
that Tate’s good faith had been assailed by Thompson before 
the senate or in the presence of individual senators, and he 
thought unless the charges were refuted by Tate, he would be 
rejected by the senate.” The day following the president re- 
cords in his diary how he was called on by Senator Haywood, 
of North Carolina, who told him the Mississippi senators were 
‘‘mistaken friends and bad counsellors, and had not treated me 
well.’’ They informed the president that on the day previous to 
the withdrawal of the nomination a resolution had been offered 
in executive session, calling upon Walker to answer the charges 
made by Thompson to the senate against Tate; that the with- 
drawal ‘‘would have the appearance of my having done so to 
screen & save my Secretary of the Treasury.’’ The president 
expressed surprise at the pendency of such a resolution touching 
Walker, and wrote, ‘‘I was deeply mortified that I had been 
placed in so false a position before the Senate.’’** Upon Sun- 
day, January 18, Walker appeared with a letter signed by the 
two Mississippi senators containing their justification for advis- 
ing the withdrawal of the nomination; their explanation was as 
follows: ‘‘It had not occurred to us that there was a resolution 
pending to call upon the Hon. R. J. Walker for further testimony 
in this matter, nor had we stated this to any one out of the Sen- 
ate.’’™® Walker likewise expressed surprise at the existence of 
such a resolution; he moreover assured the president there was 


76 Diary of James K. Polk during his presidency, 1845 to 1849 (Quaife ed.), 
1: 127, 132. 

77 Ibid., 2: 166. 

78 Ibid., 1: 168. 

79 From the Executive journal of the senate it appears that Tate’s nomination was 
recommitted to the committee on commerce, which committee was instructed to trans- 
mit the communication of Thompson respecting the nominee to the secretary of the 
treasury ‘‘in order to afford that officer an opportunity to answer or explain such 
parts of the same as he may be desirous to do.’’ 
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nothing in his conduct nor that of Tate to censure.*° The upshot 
of the matter was that Tate, returning about this time, was 
renominated. Walker read to the president and Marcy a letter 
addressed to the committee of commerce to which had been re- 
ferred Tate’s nomination, containing an answer to Thompson’s 
charges assailing Walker. ‘‘Mr. Walker’s answer is a full & 
triumphant vindication of himself and Dr. Tate.’’ He moreover 
showed the president the correspondence between himself and 
Tate during the previous summer, which placed Thompson in a 
‘‘very awkward light.’’ ‘‘Mr. Thompson’s conduct in the affair 
was vindictive and without excuse.’’™ 

The entire incident affords a singular commentary upon 
Thompson’s address quoted above, and is also interesting as 
showing how, as in the matter of Walker’s position in the eab- 
inet, he succeeded in reassuring the president of the integrity 
of his intentions and conduct. 

It will be recalled that the reasons assigned by Thompson for 
Walker’s suppressing the senatorial commission were due to the 
latter’s chagrin at his failure to secure the appointment of W. M. 
Gwin as his successor. Reference has also been made to the fact 
that a bitter enmity existed between Thompson and Gwin on 


se 





account of the former’s having brought about the defeat of a 
{ bill having to do with certain claims of the Chickasaw Indians, 


the passage of which was being pressed by Gwin and Walker. 
Gwin denied that Walker had any interest in the Chickasaw land 
claims,*? while Gwin’s connection with these claims is not alluded 
to by Claiborne in his sketch of Gwin in his history. Years later 
when Claiborne was gathering material for these biographical 
sketches, Gwin wrote him as follows: ‘‘In 1850 I made an elab- 
orate report of my connection with the Chickasaw tribe of In- 
dians, and although Thompson was then in Congress and my 
enemy, the House exonerated me from all blame . . . all 
these Indian matters were personal controversies involving no 
political principle and the interest they excited died out in the 
generation in which they occurred.’’** It is hardly a matter of 

80 Diary of James K. Polk during his presidency, 1845 to 1849 (Quaife ed.), 
1: 175-177, 

81 Ibid., 1: 179, 239. 

82 Vicksburg Weekly Whig, July 30, 1845. 

83 Claiborne correspondence. For Gwin’s report, see Congressional globe, 31 con- 
gress, 1 session, appendix, 22: pt. 2, 1224-1234. 
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surprise that the interest excited by the question of the Indian 
claims should have died out; having obtained possession of the 
rast tracts once held by the Choctaw and the Chickasaw and 
turned them into cotton-growing plantations, the planters and 
the political leaders of their respective sections devoted all their 
energies to defending and extending the social and industrial 
institutions upon which rested the prosperity and political influ- 
ence of the south. 

The story of Gwin’s connection with the Choctaw and Chick- 
asaw claims is a long and involved one, and one that it is difficult 
to summarize without going into details beyond the scope of this 
paper. During the decade previous to the administration of 
Polk the names of some of the leading members of the demo- 
cratic party in Mississippi were involved in frauds arising out 
of the speculations that ensued as a consequence of the opening 
up for settlement of the vast and fertile holdings of the Indians. 
In 1835 Hiram G. Runnels and F. E. Plummer were engaged in a 
bitter and unseemly controversy in connection with the land 
sales at Choechuma in 1833.*° ‘‘Nowhere,’’ says a recent writer, 
‘‘was the spirit to despoil the natives more rampant than in Mis- 
sissippi.’’** The lands of the Choctaw had been ceded in 1830 
by the famous treaty of Dancing Rabbit—a treaty ‘‘simply 
made by intimidation and coercion.’’*’ The ‘‘history of the 
third Choctaw cession from the beginning of the negotiations at 
Dancing Rabbit Creek to the final execution of the treaty there 
made is characterized by violence, intimidation and fraud on the 
part of the white people.’’** So notorious were the frauds 
which arose in connection with the sales of these lands that a 
senate committee was appointed to investigate them: two of the 
five whig members were Poindexter and Prentiss; the former’s 
influence was now rapidly on the wane; Prentiss clashed fiercely 

84 Among the lists of purchasers of land at Columbus and Choechuma in 1833 and 
1834 the name of R. J. Walker occurs nearly five hundred and fifty times. See Amer- 
ican state papers: public lands, 7: 377-447. For Walker’s defense against the charges 
brought against him, see tbid., 8: 711-788. 

85 Columbus Democratic Press, September 25, 1835. 

86 See William E. Dodd, Robert J. Walker, imperialist ({Chieago], 1914). 


87 Cf. Halbert, ‘‘Story of the treaty of Dancing Rabbit,’’ in Mississippi historical 
society, Publications, 6: 373-402. 


88 The most complete account of this affair is that by F. L. Riley, ‘‘ Choctaw land 
claims,’’ in ibid., 8: 345-395. 
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some years later with John F. H. Claiborne at the time of the 
latter’s fearless probing of the scandals associated with the 
Choctaw claims.*® According to Claiborne William M. Gwin was 
a member of the company of speculators interested in the lands 
in the Yazoo valley; the receiver of the land office deposed that 
Gwin ‘‘appeared to be active in all the operations going on 
among those speculating in lands.’’* More than a decade later, 
those journals friendly to McNutt in his canvass for the senate 
were using against Gwin ‘‘his supposed Choctaw  specula- 
tions.’’* The Vicksburg Sentinel mentioned Gwin as interested 
in those speculations which the legislature characterized as 


’ 


‘*profligate and infamous.”’ 

It is in connection with the Chickasaw tribe, however, that we 
find Gwin’s name frequently occurring in connection with a claim 
for services rendered that nation; this claim was persistently 
pressed by him duringa period of several years. By the treaties 
of 1832 and 1834 the Chickasaw had ceded some seven millions 
of acres in Mississippi and Alabama to the United States. By 
the third article of the treaty of October 20, 1832, the United 
States ‘‘agreed to pay over to the Chickasaw nation all the money 
arising from the sale of land which may be received from time 
to time, after deducting therefrom the whole cost and expense 
of surveying and selling the land, including every expense at- 
tending the same.’’ Another article of the same treaty provided 
for the laying out of the funds derived from the sale of their 
lands in ‘‘safe and valuable stocks’’ for the use and benefit of 
the Chickasaw nation. A large amount of this purchase money 
was invested in the stocks of several states; by 1844 arrears of 
interest amounting to several millions of dollars had acerued.” 
In 1837 the commissioner of Indian affairs despatched an agent 
to Cincinnati to purchase provisions and other things for the 
use of the Chickasaw; the sum of $144,000 was expended for this 
purpose. The Indians alleged that they received benefits to the 
extent of only $32,000, and refused to be charged with the re- 

89 Mississippi historical society, Publications, 8: 345-395; see also Vicksburg Sen- 
tinel for the years 1842 and 1844. 

90 American state papers: public lands, 7: 506; see also Senate documents, 28 con- 
gress, 1 session, 3: no. 168. 
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maining $112,000. In 1844 Dr. Gwin was empowered by a por- 
tion of the Chickasaw to conduct certain fiscal operations on 
their behalf with the United States government. The first con- 
tract with the Indians seems to have been rescinded; the second, 
it was charged, bore no date. On September 8, 1846, the second 
auditor of the treasury certified there was due William M. Gwin 
the sum of $56,021.49, this being one-half of the amount due the 
Indians for the purchase of provisions at Cincinnati in 1837. 
Another charge upon the Chickasaw fund, an itemized statement 
of which was printed by the government, was the sum of 
$5,160.15, this being one-half of what was said to be due Gwin 
on account of lands sold at Choechuma and Columbus.” On 
September 9, 1846, Gwin transferred his interest in the larger 
claim to Corcoran and Riggs, of Washington, D. C. On March 
12, 1850, this firm receipted for a requisition on the treasury for 
the amount of the claim. 

It was in this same year that the department of the interior 
under Secretary Ewing was made the subject of a prolonged 
congressional investigation. A majority of a committee ap- 
pointed by the house under a resolution bearing date of April 
22, 1850, put itself upon record as follows: ‘‘Resolved, ‘That 
the sum of $56,021.49, paid to Messrs. Coreoran and Riggs, as 
assignees of William M. Gwin, was justly due the Chickasaw 
Indians, and was improperly paid to Coreoran and Riggs.’ ’’® 
This opinion was based in part upon the fact that the king of 
the Chickasaw affirmed that Gwin’s contract or power of attor- 
ney had never been signed by him; upon a deposition of a mem- 
ber of the tribe that the power of attorney was signed after the 
resignation of the commissioners; the second contract, it was 
furthermore alleged, bore no date; and upon the fact that Marey 
and William Medill, the commissioner of Indian affairs, had re- 
fused to sanction the claim.” 

Further light is thrown upon the history of this claim by cer- 
tain interesting references to it in President Polk’s diary. In 
September, 1846, the matter was brought to his attention by a 
clerk in the treasury department. ‘‘He informed me that Doc- 
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tor Gwin was the agent possessing this claim, and he was now in 
Washington pressing it; . . . Mr. Cutts (the clerk) said it 
was a claim improperly allowed.’’ The president’s attention 
was called to the fact that the claim had been before congress 
during the session of 1844-1845, it being defeated at that time by 
Cave Johnson; a report was made in favor of the claim at the 
same time, however, by R. J. Walker. Not only, it was pointed 
out, had the accounting officers in Tyler’s administration refused 
to sanction the claim; a long session of congress had intervened 
without that body taking any action in the matter, though of 
course the inaction of congress in the matter did not of itself 
imply condemnation of the lawfulness of the claim. The presi- 
dent thereupon sent for the secretary of war, who made known 
that he had just had a discussion with Dr. Gwin about the claim 
and had refused to sign a requisition for the money; he did not 
know how such a claim could have passed the accounting offices 
of the treasury. ‘‘He alluded to the opinion of the secretary of 
the Treasury that the claim ought to be paid, as the cause of his 
embarrassment in acting upon it.’’ The day following the pres- 
ident recorded in his diary that the secretary of war had exam- 
ined anew the claim of Dr. William M. Gwin upon the Chickasaw 
Indian fund, and found it to be ‘‘a much worse case than he had 
supposed it was on yesterday.’’ Polk’s conclusion as to the 
whole affair was that it was ‘‘a singular transaction.’’* 

In Claiborne’s sketch of Gwin in his history the matter of the 
Indian claims is not alluded to: this may be accounted for by the 
fact that Claiborne took Gwin’s view of the claims as being 
merely of transient interest; perhaps he may have been influ- 
enced in part by the desire of Gwin that he should appear at his 
best when the history of his life came to be put in print. The 
two men were life-long friends, and Claiborne’s book owes not 
a little of its interest to the information so plentifully supplied 
him by Gwin about the contemporaries of the two men. It is 
only fair to add that Gwin made an elaborate defense of the 
validity of his claim. Into the facts and the law set forth therein 
it has not been deemed necessary to go. Moreover, a minority 
report of the select committee referred to above, upheld his 
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claim, and declared there was ‘‘abundant evidence . . 
proving the existence and contents of the contract between the 
Chickasaw nation and Dr. Gwin.’’ At the instance of Secretary 
Ewing the attorney-general, Reverdy Johnson, twice pronounced 
the claim valid.*’° 

In 1850 Thompson was acting as attorney for the Chickasaw 
nation; and as he made no objection. to the report of the com- 
mittee exonerating Gwin, the latter considered Thompson to 
have thereby verified his claim;*” he also dwelt upon the fact 
that he and Thompson were the best of friends when the latter 
was a member of Buchanan’s cabinet. As a matter of fact 
Gwin’s chief grievance against Thompson seems to have been 
due to the fact that the latter had procured the defeat of a bill 
removing from the state courts to the federal jurisdiction at 
Washington claims involving the Chickasaw nation.**? Thomp- 
son had also incurred the enmity of those concerned in the Choc- 
taw claims, in which the speaker of the house was said to be 
interested. But it is unnecessary to pursue the subject any fur- 
ther. Though no political consequences ensued by reason of 
Thompson’s failure to sueceed Walker in the senate, the incident 
of the lost commission is strikingly characteristic of Mississippi 
polities at this period, when business integrity and political mor- 
ality seem to have suffered severely from the riot of extrava- 
gance and speculation that marked the years preceding the era 
of repudiation. 

It only remains to notice briefly a few things of interest in the 
subsequent careers of the principals in the lost commission. 
Both Thompson and Brown became conspicuous leaders in the 
struggle for ‘‘southern rights,’’ and staunch supporters of 
southern interests in the deeade following the compromise of 
1850. Gwin later represented California in the senate and, as 
an advocate of vast railroad schemes, he was instrumental in 
securing millions in the way of appropriations for the west and 
the Pacific coast. Walker’s later career is a story of waning 
influence in his own party, while failing to gain completely the 
influence of the antislavery men. According to Gwin, he was 
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strongly pressed for secretary of state in Buchanan’s adminis- 
tration, a majority of democratic senators signing an applica- 
tion in his favor, but ‘‘old Buck’’ was induced to select General 
Cass. As compensation, however, Walker was persuaded by 
Buchanan to accept the governorship of Kansas on the ground 
that a man of his eminent talents and antecedents would be able 
to settle the Kansas question in a way that would inevitably 
make him president in 1860. Gwin begged him not to be deluded 
by any such anticipations, that the place was below his position 
in the party, and his acceptance would mortify his best friends. 
‘‘His good wife joined me in this appeal but all to no effect. 
He was thoroughly imbued with the belief that he could settle 
the question successfully, and would be elected President upon 
his success and would win by acclamation. He came back Bu- 
chanan’s bitter enemy and with the determination to make fierce 
war upon him personally.’’ Knowing that he wanted to be dis- 
suaded from such a course, by degrees Gwin got him to meet the 
president, ‘‘when they hugged and kissed and made up.’’?” 
This incident suggests a similar scene of reconciliation enacted 
nearly a quarter of a century before in the Parker hotel at 
Natchez when Walker was as yet unknown to political fame, and 
when he has been represented as being in ‘‘terrible agony”’ at 
the thought of his political prospects being blighted on account 
of his having flinched on the question of the removal of the 
deposits. On this occasion he is said to have acted like a child 
saying that General Jackson would never forgive him. Judge 
Adams and Gwin reassured him, and, as is well known, obtained 
from Donelson the letter in which the Old Hero bestowed the 
needed vindication upon the man who was destined to play such 
a prominent role in the history of his state and country. 
James EF. Winston 
University oF Mississippi 
UNIVERSITY 
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HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES IN CANADA, 1917-1918 


As the war continues to absorb more and more of the national 
energies, historical activities in Canada, as elsewhere, undergo 
a corresponding contraction. This decline in all the normal 
fields of historical work is more noticeable during the year from 
July, 1917, to July, 1918, covered by the present survey, than in 
any previous similar period. The abnormal historical activities 
resulting from the war itself are, on the other hand, beginning 
to assume very considerable proportions. 


THE WAR 


The Canadian war record office, established in London under 
the direction of Colonel Lord Beaverbrook, to which reference 
was made in last year’s survey, is performing services of great 
importance both to the contemporary and to the future historian. 
It prepares, collects, and preserves records of value for the nar- 
rative history of the Canadian forces serving in the field. These 
records include clippings from all the more important British 
newspapers referring to the doings of the Canadian troops; 
books and pamphlets bearing on Canada’s part in the war or 
relating in any way to the Canadian forces; the official gazettes 
of Canada, the United Kingdom, and France; publications — 
such as trench papers—of Canadian regiments and other mili- 
tary organizations; official communiqués and the despatches of 
the accredited press correspondents regarding the Canadians 
and their services at the front; replicas of the badges of all 
Canadian units, and of the regimental colors; reports on the his- 
tory of the formation and organization of each unit of the Cana- 
dian expeditionary force, prepared in each case by the officer in 
charge; records of such units which, having historical value, but 
no longer being required in routine service, are deposited in the 
office; general and routine orders of all departments and units 
of the Canadian expeditionary force; lists of honors and awards 
granted to Canadians, with statements of the services for which 
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“ach was granted, and photographs of the recipients; maps of 
all areas and of all actions in which Canadians have served; and 
the war diaries of all Canadian military units. The ‘‘contem- 
porary history”’ series of files in the office contains records of 
the greatest importance, including summaries of operations, nar- 
ratives of events, communiqués, secret reports, operation orders, 
and military maps, besides much miscellaneous material. There 
are also files of secret returns, secret aeroplane photographs, 
and secret panoramic photographs which, although they cannot 
at present be used, will in the future undoubtedly prove to be 
exceedingly valuable. The office devotes particular attention to 
obtaining personal narratives regarding events at the front from 
participants who were in a position to have accurate knowledge 
regarding important but otherwise obscure incidents. 

The photographie section is preparing a complete photo- 
graphic record of the Canadians in the field, and has obtained 
many excellent films of the troops in action. Sketches and paint- 
ings of scenes historically important are also being prepared. 
The publicity work of the office consists of exhibitions of official 
photographs, and the publication of a daily newspaper for the 
soldiers and of other periodicals giving news from the front. 

The war archives survey, the formation of which, under the 
direction of Lieutenant-Colonel A. G. Doughty, publie archivist, 
was mentioned in last year’s survey, is continuing its work. A 
special mission composed of Lieutenant-Colonel Doughty, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Wood, well known for his writings on Canadian 
military history, and Major Gustave Lanctot, of the public 
archives staff and now of the Canadian military forces, visited 
Europe and gathered full reports on the organization and ree- 
ords of all Canada’s overseas war activities. These reports are 
deposited in the public archives at Ottawa and will be of the 
highest value, both to the historian who may wish to get a com- 
prehensive view of Canada’s military organization, and to the 
archivist who, hereafter, shall have the duty of classifying and 
arranging the war records. A similar survey of war activities 
in Canada is in progress. 

Brigadier-General E. A. Cruikshank, who has been attached 
for historical work to the headquarters staff of the department 
of militia and defense, and is a member of the war archives sur- 
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vey, has been engaged in examining the records of the militia 
department for the purposes of that survey. 

Measures have been taken by the British government to pro- 
vide for the establishment in London of an imperial war mu- 
seum, with a Canadian section and a Canadian representative 
. on the committee of administration. It will contain captured 
war trophies, and all kinds of war souvenirs, as posters, pictures, 
war stamps, photographs, pamphlets, handbills, badges, war 
equipment of all varieties and the machinery used in its manu- 
facture. Since 1916 the public archivist, who also holds the dis- 
tinct office of director of war trophies, has been gathering a sim- 
ilar collection for Canada itself. The main collection has re- 
cently been on exhibition in the United States for the benefit of 
the Red Cross, but a very large addition thereto, obtained by 
Lord Beaverbrook, has just arrived in Canada. 

Certain provincial archives departments—notably that of 
British Columbia — and various local historical societies are tak- 
ing measures to secure a full permanent record of the services 
in the great struggle, of troops from their provinces or localities. 

The fourth supplement of Proclamations, orders in council 
and documents relating to the European war has been issued 
by the department of the secretary of state of Canada, and 
brings this valuable compilation down to October 1, 1916. 

Short and more or less ephemeral articles on Canada’s share 
in the war are becoming very numerous. Some of the more im- 
portant of these will be indicated in the section devoted to peri- 
odical literature. Larger and more permanent studies are as 
yet comparatively few. Lord Beaverbrook, whose facilities for 
compiling a contemporary history of the struggle are unique in 
the annals of warfare, is understood to have the third volume of 
his Canada in Flanders ready for publication, and to be at work 
on a fourth. Each will be issued, doubtless, as soon as the mil- 
itary authorities permit its release. The publishers of the well 
known Makers of Canada series of historical biographies are 
preparing a codperative history, Canada in the great world war, 
which, it is expected, will consist of six volumes. The first vol- 
ume has appeared, but is devoted entirely to the military history 
of the country from its beginnings to the outbreak of the war. 
A short study of more than ordinary interest is Early economic 
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effects of the war upon Canada by Adam Shortt, published by 
the division of economics and history of the Carnegie endow- 
ment for international peace. Interesting also is another study 
of social and economie conditions, ‘‘Canada at war,’’ by Thomas 
Forsyth Hunt, in the University of California Chronicle, volume 
xx, number 2. Nellie L. McClung’s Next of kin is a picture of 
the life and work of Canadian women in war time. Of personal 
narratives recently published the following may be regarded as 
having considerable permanent historical value: Captured, by 
J. H. Douglas, the story of a Canadian war prisoner; Winged 
warfare, by W. A. Bishop, the famous Canadian aviator; From 
Montreal to Vimy Ridge and beyond: letters to his Canadian 
mother by a graduate and fellow of Johns Hopkins university. 


ACQUISITION OF MATERIAL 


The normal work of the public archives of Canada in acquir- 
ing, arranging, and publishing historical material has been much 
handicapped by the war duties which the department has under- 
taken and by the absence of members of the staff on active ser- 
vice. In Paris every effort is being made to press forward with 
the copying of the records of the French régime, but in London 
the archives staff has been rendering assistance to the war rec- 
ords office and the amount of copying has decreased. No tran- 
scripts from Europe, however, are now being sent to Canada. 
They will be retained in London until conditions of transporta- 
tion are less disturbed. From sources on this side of the At- 
lantie a fairly large number of important documents have been 
added to the archives stores. Among these are various parish 
records, or copies thereof, from Quebee and the maritime prov- 
inces, private letters and diaries, including copies of letters of 
Ludger Duvernay, one of the leaders of the popular party in 
the troubles of 1837-1838, a letter book of the Hudson Bay com- 
pany’s post at Norway House, and transcripts from the papers 
of the prévété de Québec, the conseil supérieur, and the court- 
house of Montreal. The archives have acquired a volume con- 
taining the original observations drawn up by the judges of 
Quebee upon the evidence in the investigation respecting the 
administration of justice in the province in 1787. Students of 
the period have long been aware that these documents were miss- 
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ing, and their discovery and acquisition is an event of note in the 
history of Canadian archives. A large number of early water 
colors, pastels, drawings, and prints have been added to the al- 
ready extensive collection of pictorial records of Canadian his- 
tory in the possession of the department. 

The various provincial archives departments are continuing 
the programs of which outlines have been given in former num- 
bers of this survey. An attempt is being made at present to co- 
ordinate to a greater degree than has hitherto been possible the 
work of the dominion archives with that of the archives of Man- 
itoba and the provinces to the west. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES, GUIDES, AND CALENDARS 


Two works noted in this section last year as being on the eve 
of publication have since appeared. The Final report on the 
Lake of the Woods reference, by the International joint com- 
mission of the United States and Canada, contains, as was then 
indicated, a valuable bibliography of the Lake of the Woods dis- 
trict. The Guide to the J. Ross Robertson historical collection 
im the public reference library, Toronto, which lists over three 
thousand seven hundred pictures relating to the history of Can- 
ada, was published in December, 1917. A few months later Mr. 
Robertson’s long career as a journalist, philanthropist, his- 
torian, antiquarian, and art collector came to a close, but in this 
magnificent collection he has left for the public benefit one of 
several memorials of his services to Canada and to his native 
city of Toronto. It may be mentioned here that work on the 
catalog of the other great collection of Canadian historical pic- 
tures, that of the public archives in Ottawa, is proceeding as 
rapidly as circumstances will permit. 

Students of the history of French Canada know how much 
they owe to the encyclopaedic knowledge and indefatigable 
labors of Pierre-Georges Roy, representative of the dominion 
archives in the city of Quebec. M. Roy is now adding still more 
to their debt by undertaking the — even for him—immense task 
of cataloging the provincial archives of Quebec. In the prelim- 
inary analysis it is estimated that the work will run to twenty- 
two volumes. The first two volumes have been published, con- 
taining the Jnventaire d’une collection de piéces judiciares, no- 
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tariales, etc., etc., conservées aux archives judiciares de Québec. 

It is a matter of regret to learn that the university of Toronto 
has discontinued, for the present year, its exceedingly useful 
Review of historical publications relating to Canada, which has 
constituted, since 1896, an annual critical bibliography of Cana- 
dian history. It is expected that the works of 1917 and 1918 
will be reviewed in one volume, to be issued next year. 

In 1896 N. O. Coté published a volume giving lists of political 
appointments in Canada from 1867 to 1895. This, the standard 
work of reference on the subject, has been completed for the first 
half century of confederation by the publication of a second vol- 
ume, Political appointments, parliaments and the judicial bench 
in the Dominion of Canada 1896 to 1917. 


PUBLICATION OF SOURCE MATERIAL 


The government of Canada has established, in connection with 
the publie archives at Ottawa, a board of historical publications, 
consisting of Adam Shortt, chairman, Arthur G. Doughty, the 
dominion archivist, Charles W. Colby of Montreal, Thomas 
Chapais of Quebec, and George M. Wrong of Toronto. The 
chairman will devote all his time to the work, and will receive 
the assistance of the other members of the board through con- 
ferences and correspondence. It is planned to carry out, in a 
systematic manner, a large program of documentary publica- 
tion, covering the fields of political, social, and economic history. 

While the work is being conducted from the first on the most 
comprehensive lines, special attention is being given to the prep- 
aration for early publication of material on three topies of the 
general program: the history of currency and banking from the 
beginnings of the French régime; the history of immigration 
and settlement during the early period of British rule, including 
the measures adopted at various periods to establish in Canada 
settlements of disbanded soldiers; and the constitutional history 
of Nova Scotia from the British conquest to the American revo- 
lution. Nova Scotia formed the link, in the development of the 
British colonial system, between the older colonial establish- 
ments on the Atlantic seaboard and the latter in Canada. The 
Nova Scotia documents, therefore, not only illustrate the begin- 
nings of the constitutional history of the present Dominion of 
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Canada and serve as an introduction to the two volumes on 
Canadian constitutional development already published by the 
public archives, but should be of interest to students of the con- 
stitutional and institutional history of the American colonies 
which later became the United States. 

A new edition of the two volumes of Documents relating to the 
constitutional history of Canada, which have been for some time 
out of print, is in course of preparation by the archives. The 
editorial work on the first volume, covering the period 1759 to 
1791, which will be issued in two parts, was completed some time 
since, and only difficulties connected with the printing have de- 
layed its appearance. The adverse circumstances under which 
the department is carrying on its work have also delayed the 
publication of another archives report. 

The thirteenth report of the Ontario bureau of archives forms 
a curious and interesting addition to the literature of the begin- 
nings of Upper Canada. La Rochefoucault-Liancourt, who trav- 
eled extensively in the United States in 1795-1797, also paid a 
short visit to Upper Canada and devoted considerable space to 
that province in his account of his travels, published in Paris in 
1799. A poor translation of the Travels, by Henry Neuman, was 
published in London in the same year and a copy thereof came 
into the possession of David William Smith, speaker of the leg- 
islative assembly of Upper Canada and acting surveyor general. 
La Rochefoucault was not above a certain amount of journalistic 
flippancy, nor the coloring of his evidence to make a good trav- 
eler’s tale, and Neuman’s errors increased the inaccuracy of the 
picture. Smith prepared a refutation of what he considered 
La Rochefoucault’s misrepresentations, and it is this that the 
Ontario bureau of archives has now published, for the first time, 
together with Neuman’s text, the whole under the able editor- 
ship of W. R. Riddell. 

Several collections of source material published in the United 
States have some interest for students of Canadian history. 
Among these are Frances G. Davenport’s Treaties bearing on 
the history of the United States and its dependencies to 1648; 
Louise Phelps Kellogg’s Early narratives of the northwest, 
1634-1699,’ in the series Original narratives of early American 


1 Reviewed ante, 4: 392-393. 
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history; Mary Cochrane Rogers’ Rogers’ Rock — Lake George 
March 13, 1758; Miss Kellogg’s Frontier retreat on the upper 
Ohio, 1779-1781, being volume xxtv of the Collections of the State 
historical society of Wisconsin; and the third, fourth, and fifth 
numbers of the Manuscripts from the Burton historical collec- 
tion,’ published by C. M. Burton of Detroit, which relate to the 
history of the old northwest on the eve of the war of 1812. The 
Connecticut historical society is about to publish Correspond- 
ence and documents during Thomas Fitch’s governorship, 1754- 
1766, which will have much interest for the history of the con- 
quest of Canada. 

Canadian publications include a number of original documents 
of the period 1787-1828, in Publication number 30 of the Niagara 
historical society; a calendar, with extensive extracts, of the 
Canniff collection—documents relating to the Bay of Quinte 
district in the period 1770-1884—in Papers and records of the 
Lennox and Addington historical society, volume rx; Littlehales’ 
journal of Lieutenant-Governor Simcoe’s tour through south- 
western Ontario in 1793—based on a different text from that 
used by Dr. Seadding for his edition in 1889 — and extracts from 
Mrs. Simcoe’s journal and the diary of David Zeisberger, super- 
intendent of the Moravian Indian mission, published in the 
Transactions of the London and Middlesex historical society, 
part vir; part m of the ‘‘Proudfoot papers,’’ published in the 
same volume, being a continuation for 1833-1835 of the journal 
and other papers of the Reverend William Proudfoot, Presby- 
terian minister in Upper Canada, and his daughter; Vicar Gen- 
eral Corbet’s First Catholic diocese of Upper Canada and the 
evolution of the Catholic separate school system, which contains 
documents relating to the Reverend Alexander Macdonell, first 
bishop of Kingston; the Hamilton correspondence regarding af- 
fairs on the Niagara frontier during the rebellion of 1837-1838, 
in number 29 of the Publications of the Niagara historical soci- 
ety; and papers relating to the establishment of observatories 
at Toronto and Quebee, in 1840 and 1854-1855, edited by Otto 
Klotz in the Journal of the Royal astronomical society of Can- 
ada, May-June, 1913. 


2To be reviewed Jater. 
3 Reviewed in this number. 
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MEETINGS AND PUBLISHED TRANSACTIONS 


The Royal society of Canada met in Ottawa May 20, 21, 22, 
and 23,1918. The following historical papers were read before 
the French section: ‘‘Critique de l’Histoire de l’Acadie Fran- 
coise de M. Moreou, Paris, 1873: réfutation et mise au point,’’ 
by the Abbé Azarie Couillard-Després; ‘‘La Maréchaussée de 
Québee sous le régime franeais,’’ by P. G. Roy; ‘‘Le siége de 
l’Amirauté de Québee sous le régime frangais,’’ by P. G. Roy; 
‘*Les Francais dans |’Ouest, 1671,’’ by Benjamin Sulte; ‘‘Nos 
ancétres étaient-ils des ignorants?’’ by Benjamin Sulte; ‘‘Le 
dernier effort de la France au Canada,’’ by Gustave Lanctot; 
‘‘Le Portage du Témiscouata,’’ by the Reverend Fr. Marie- 
Victorin; ‘‘Arréts, édits, ordonnances, mandements et régle- 
ments conservés dans les archives du Palais de Justice de Mont- 
réal 1701-1760: deuxiéme partie,’’ by E. Z. Massicotte; ‘‘ Louis 
Hébert,’? by Jules Tremblay. Among papers read before the 
English section were ‘‘The story of the Cariboo road [British 
Columbia],’’ by F. W. Howay; ‘‘Canada’s Pacific seaboard,’’ 
by E. O. 8. Scholefield ; ‘‘ Notes for an introduction to confedera- 
tion and defence: a jubilee study, 1867-1917,’ by William Wood; 
‘*Old church silver in Canada,’’ by E. Alfred Jones; ‘‘Pre-as- 
sembly legislatures in British Canada,’’ by W. R. Riddell; ‘‘The 
genesis of the University of New Brunswick,’’ by Archdeacon 
W. O. Raymond; ‘‘Prehistorie Canadian art as a source of dis- 
tinctive design,’’ by Harlan J. Smith; ‘‘Notes on the flags of 
France,’’ by A. G. Doughty; ‘‘The pre-Selkirk settlers of old 
Assiniboia,’’ by the Reverend George Bryce; ‘‘Marriage in 
early Upper Canada,’’ by W. R. Riddell. All these papers will 
be published in the forthcoming volume of Proceedings and 
transactions. The volume for 1917, containing the papers listed 
in the survey of last year, has been issued. 

The Annual report of the Ontario historical society (Toronto) 
for 1917 has been published, as has also volume xv of the Papers 
and records, the contents of which were noted last year. No 
further publications of the Champlain society have appeared, 
although hopes are entertained that it may soon be possible to 
issue at least one volume of William Wood’s War of 1812. Ref- 
erence has already been made to the contents of the ninth vol- 
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ume of Papers and Records of the Lennox and Addington his- 
torical society (Napanee, Ontario) and of some of those of num- 
bers 29 and 30 of the Publications of the Niagara historical soci- 
ety (Niagara-on-the-lake, Ontario), and of part vim of the Trans- 
actions of the London and Middlesex historical society (London, 
Ontario). Part rx of this last series includes, among other ar- 
ticles, ‘‘ The history of the Wilberforce refugee colony in Middle- 
sex county,’’ by Fred Landon, an account of a not very success- 
ful attempt to establish a colony of colored people from the 
United States in Biddulph township, Middlesex, in 1829-1830, 
The third volume of the Papers and addresses of the Kent his- 
torical society (Chatham, Ontario) contains papers on ‘‘ The his- 
tory of the Church of England in Chatham,’’ by the Reverend 
Canon Howard, ‘‘The Kent bar,’’ by M. Wilson, ‘‘Tecumseh,’’ 
by Victor Lauriston, and ‘‘French and Indian place names,’’ by 
L. Goulet. In the fifth Annual report of the Waterloo historical 
society (Kitchener, Ontario) are published, among shorter ar- 
ticles, ‘‘Waterloo county railway history,’’ by W. H. Breit- 
haupt, and ‘‘History of the village of Preston,’’ a reprint of a 
paper prepared in 1886 by Otto Klotz. Number 6 of the Pioneer 
papers of the Simcoe county pioneer and historical society (Bar- 
rie, Ontario) is entirely devoted to a continuation of an account 
of ‘‘Old Penetanguishene,’’ by A. C. Osborne. The Women’s 
Canadian historical society of Toronto publishes, in number 16 
of its Transactions, ‘‘The king’s mill on the Humber,’’ by K. M. 
Lizars, ‘‘Three years among the Ojibways, 1857-1860,’’ by E. J. 
Graham, ‘‘ Notes on Georgina township,’’ by E. K. Sibbald, and 
some extracts from a work by Captain Thomas Sibbald, who 
visited Canada in 1842. The similar organization of Ottawa 
gives over much of its Annual report for 1917-1918 to an account 
of the opening and the equipment of its new home, the Bytown 
historical museum. In volume vu of this society’s Transactions 
are articles on the early history of Bytown, Glengarry, and Len- 
nox and Addington. 

Little is to be recorded regarding local historical societies out- 
side the province of Ontario. The Nova Scotia historical society 
has in the press an addition to its valuable series of Collections, 
but the new volume has not yet appeared. 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


The Canadian magazine (Toronto) has published a consider- 
able number of short historical articles in connection with the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of confederation. E. P. 
Weaver continues her series of studies of ‘‘Pioneer Canadian 
women.’’ Another series, ‘‘Reminiscences political and per- 
sonal,’’ by Sir John Willison, one of the outstanding figures of 
Canadian journalism, is of unusual interest to the student of re- 
eent Canadian history. Among other articles worthy of note 
are: ‘*The Canadian boat-song,’’ by C. 8S. Blue; ‘‘Donald Mac- 
kenzie, king of the northwest,’’ by E. Caweroft; ‘‘Canada and 
the United States,’’ by A. H. Colquhoun; ‘‘Sir Lomer Gouin,’’ 
by J. Boyd; ‘‘Canada’s relation to the war,’’ by J. S. Ewart; 
‘‘Canada’s amateur soldiers,’’ by E. W. Reynolds. 

University magazine (Montreal): ‘‘The forty-ninth par- 
allel,’? by Otto Klotz: ‘‘Confederation in Nova Scotia,’’ by A. 
MacMechan; ‘‘Some personal impressions of the late Earl 
Grey,’’ by J. MacNaughton; ‘‘A khaki university for Canadian 
soldiers,’’ by H. M. Tory. 

The Bulletin des recherches historiques (Beauceville, Quebec) 
continues its valuable services as a medium for the presentation 
of historical, and especially biographical and genealogical, in- 
formation regarding French Canada. The following among 
many articles may be noted: ‘‘Un corsaire canadien: Jean 
Leger de la Grange,’’ ‘‘La famille Du Gué de Boisbriand,’’ ‘* Le 
lieutenant-général John Graves Simcoe 4 Québee,’’ ‘‘La Trinity- 
House ou Maison de la Trinité & Québee’’ (with a list of pilots, 
1805-1846), all by P. G. Roy, of which the first two are also pub- 
lished in pamphlet form; ‘‘Un médecin irlandais 4 Montreal 
avant la cession,’’ by A. Fauteux. 

La Nouvelle France (Quebec): ‘‘Figures d’hier et d’aujour- 
d’hui,’’ by Canon Gosselin — sketches of the history of the Gos- 
selin family in Canada; ‘‘Un précurseur de La Trappe du Can- 
ada,’’ by Canon Lindsay—correspondence of Dom Urbain 


Guillet with Bishop Plessis of Quebec. 

Revue Canadienne (Montreal): ‘‘Les officiers d’état-major 
des gouvernements de Québec, Montréal et Trois-Riviéres sous 
le régime francais — notes biographiques,’’ by P. G. Roy: ‘‘Les 
missionaires au Canada aux débuts de la colonie,’’ by Benjamin 
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Sulte, ‘‘Ballades populaires francaises au Canada,’’ by C. M. 
Barbeau; ‘*‘Megr. Baudrillart et l’effort canadien’’— conference 
on Canada’s part in the war given at the Sorbonne by Mon- 
seigneur Baudrillart, rector of the Institut catholique of Paris. 

The Bulletin de la société de geographi de Qucbe ¢ continues 
to publish many articles of historical as well as geographical in- 
terest. 

Several articles in other periodicals, bearing on Canadian his- 
tory, may also be mentioned: the continuation of ‘*Chapters in 
the history of Halifax, Nova Scotia,’’ by A. W. H. Eaton, in 
Americana; ‘*Father Marquette at Michilimackinae,’’ by E. 0. 
Wood, in the Michigan history magazine; ‘*The Quebee cam 
paign of 1759,’’ by R. E. Wylie, in the Journal of the military 
service institution; ‘*A sketch of Archibald MeDonald, a chief 
factor of the Hudson’s Bay company and an Oregon pioneer,’’ 
by W. 8. Lewis, in the Washington historical quarterly. 


MONOGRAPHS AND GENERAL TREATISES 


The semi-centenary of confederation did not eall forth the his- 
torical activity which undoubtedly would have it evoked had 
it fallen in more peaceful days. In addition to works noted else- 
where, and in last year’s survey, there is a study of considerable 
extent in French, La confederation canadienne, by the Abbé L. 
Groulx. 

Several historical works in the French language are to he 
noted. Father LeJeune, of the university of Ottawa, is continu- 
ing his useful Tableaux synoptiques de l’histoire du Canada. 
The Abbé Gosselin has published the second part of L’Eglise du 
Canada apres la conquéte, covering t'\. period 1775-1789. The 
second volume of Acadie — reconstitution d’un chapitre perdu 
de l’histoire d’ Amérique, by Edouard Richard, edited by Henri 
d’Arles, has been published. It may be noted that there is a 
study of Richard’s book, by the Reverend M. F. O’Reilly and the 
Reverend J. M. Lenhardt, in the Records of the American Cath- 
olic historical society for September, 1917. An important work 
bearing on the history of education in the province of Quebec is 
Le conseil de l’instruction publique et le comité catholique, by 
Boucher de La Bruére. The studies constantly being carried on 
in Quebec in the fields of local history and genealogy are repre- 
sented this year by Casimir Hébert’s Histoire de Saint Gabriel 
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de Brandon et de ses démembrements, Aegidius Fauteux’ La 
famille d’Aillebout, and the Abbé A. Couillard-Després’ His- 
toire de la famille et de la seiqneurie de Saint-Ours. G. Ahearn 
is continuing in the Bulletin médical de Québec his history of the 
medical profession in the province, and the Canon Huard has 
published, in the Naturaliste canadien (Quebec), an important 
study of the life of the celebrated Canadian naturalist, the Abbé 
Provancher. 

The year 1917 saw the hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of the bank of Montreal. An attractive little memorial pamphlet 
was issued, The centenary of the bank of Montreal 1817-1917. 
In the Queen’s quarterly (Kingston, Ontario) W. Sage has a 
study of ‘‘Sir George Arthur and his administration of Upper 
Canada.’’ The county council of Lambton has published a com- 
pilation by Judge MacWatt, Short sketches with photographs of 
the wardens, parliamentary representatives, judicial officers and 
county officials of the county of Lambton from 1852 to 1917. 
Number 26 of the Bulletins of the departments of history and 
political and economie science in Queen’s university, Kingston, 
contains a study in contemporary economic history by H. 
Michell, Profit-sharing and producers’ codperation in Canada. 

Several works published in the United States have interest for 
Canadians. Prominent among these is An old frontier of 
France—the Niagara region and adjacent lakes under French 
control,* by Frank H. Severance, who gives here the fruit of ex- 
tensive and minute investigations on the subject. The work con- 
stitutes volumes xx and xxi of the Publications of the Buffalo 
historical society. Volume vu, number 1 of the Publications of 
the Indiana historical society is given up to a brilliant piece of 
historical research by P. G. Roy, Sieur de Vincennes identified. 
The historical geography of Detroit, by A. E. Parkins, and His- 
tory of Detroit, 1780-1850, financial and commercial, by C. M. 
Burton, have some bearing on Canadian history. So, too, has 
J. Schafer’s History of the Pacific northwest,’ originally pub- 
lished in 1905, of which a new edition has now appeared. 

An event of more than ordinary interest to Canadian readers 
is the publication of a new edition of the Encyclopedia Ameri- 


4 Reviewed ante, 4: 519-520. 
5 Reviewed in this number. 
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cana. The fifth volume, now ready for distribution, devotes a 
very large space to Canada and things Canadian. The historical 
information contained in the various sections is remarkably com- 
plete and trustworthy. 

In addition to those noted last year, the following doctoral 
dissertations relating to Canadian history are in course of prep- 
aration: British colonies and imperial defence, 1860-1915, by 
Paul Knaplund; The relations between New England and the 
maritime provinces of Canada, 1749-1815, by R. A. L. Clemen; 
Relations between Canada and the United States, 1861-1865, by 
W. F. Raney; Immigration and settlement in Canada before 
confederation, by B. M. Stewart; The establishment of federal 
government in Canada, by R. G. Trotter; The international 
trade of Canada, with particular reference to the period since 
1890, by J. Viner; The life of Robert Baldwin: a study in Cana 
dian politics, by E. Wilson. 

A very important contribution to the history both of Canada 
and of the American colonies before the revolution has been 
completed during the past year in The history of the post office 
in British North America, by William Smith, secretary of the 
board of publication of the public archives of Canada, and for 
eleven years secretary of the post office department. It is to be 
hoped that the difficulties connected with publication in these 
days will not too long delay its appearance. A local study by 
Mr. Smith on the history of the post office in Nova Scotia, will 
be published shortly, it is expected, in the Collections of the his 
torical society of Nova Scotia. Another study worthy of note 
which is approaching completion is The history of land granting 
in Upper Canada, by G. C. Patterson. The Abbé Ivanhoe Caron 
has in the press a monograph on the overland expedition to Hud 
son Bay led by the Chevalier de Troyes from Quebee in 1686. A 
preliminary study of the same subject was published by him in 
volume xu, number 3, of the Bulletins of the Société de géog- 
raphie de Québec. 





MARKING OF HISTORIC SITES 





Some account of the memorial services at Ottawa on July 2, 


1917, in honor of the fiftieth anniversary of confederation was 
given in the survey of last year. This and other memorial ser- 
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vices and markings of historic sites are recorded in the Annual 
report of the Historie landmarks association of Canada, 1918, 
and the Annual report of the Ontario historical society, 1917. 
A peculiarly noteworthy event was the unveiling, on October 24, 
1917, in his native city of Brantford, of a magnificent memorial 
to Alexander Graham Bell. Such also was the unveiling, on July 
1, 1918, of a sun dial in Queen Anne dominion park, Annapolis 
Royal, Nova Scotia, site of the old fort of Annapolis Royal. 
This sun dial was presented by Colonel R. J. Shannon, of Brock- 
port, New York, as a memorial to his ancestor, George Vaughan, 
who served in General Nicholson’s army at the capture of Port 
Royal—then renamed Annapolis Royal—by the British in 
1710. 


ETHNOLOGICAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL WORK 


In spite of various untoward circumstances, the division of 
anthropology of the geological survey of Canada has made some 
notable progress in anthropological work during the year July 
1, 1917, to July 1, 1918. The museum building is still necessarily 
closed to the general public, but the exhibits remain intact and 
van be thrown open very shortly after the museum building 
is again utilizable for its proper purposes. Conditions for 
field research remain unfavorable. It is gratifying, however, 
to report that the division has been enabled during the sum- 
mer of 1918 to undertake a few trips of anthropological in- 
terest. 

E. Sapir, the head of the division, was engaged for the greater 
part of the year in researches in American Indian linguistics. 
A paper on The position of Yana in the Hokan stock has been 
published by the university of California during this period; an 
extensive Paiute grammar has been completed for incorporation 
in the Handbook of American Indian languages, issued by the 
bureau of American ethnology; while a series of Paiute and Ute 
texts, to be published by the university of Pennsylvania museum, 
has been all but completed. Research work on a group of lan- 
guages provisionally known as Penutian and extending from 
California through Oregon and Washington to the Tsimshian of 
British Columbia, was continued and is expected to lead to eon- 
clusions of far-reaching importance. The problem of kinship 
systems is now of considerable interest in anthropological 
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circles. A paper on Yana terms of relationship was published 
by the university of California during the period covered by this 
report. Further papers on the kinship systems of the Naas 
river and of the Kootenay Indians have been prepared and will 
be published in the near future. 

C. M. Barbeau has been making splendid progress in his re- 
searches in French Canadian folklore. During this period he 
has added very materially to his stock of tales, songs, and data 
on old French-Canadian customs. Through his untiring efforts, 
much valuable material has been received also from various co- 
adjutors, notably Mr. E. Z. Massicotte of Montreal, Quebec. 
The formation of Quebee and Ontario branches of the American 
folk-lore society evidences the wide-spread interest in folk-lor- 
istic labors. A second set of French Canadian folk tales, com- 
prising one of the quarterly issues of the Journal of American 
folk-lore, has appeared during the year, while an extensive vol- 
ume on the musie of the French-Canadians has been prepared 
with the collaboration of Mr. Jean Beck of Bryn Mawr, Penn- 
sylvania, for publication in the memoir series of the American 
folk-lore society. In connection with the establishment of the 
Ontario branch, Mr. Barbeau has arranged for the appearance 
of a number of the Journal of American folk-lore devoted en- 
tirely to European folklore as preserved in Canada outside of 
Quebee. Contributors to this number are F. W. Waugh, W. J. 
Wintemberg, C. M. Barbeau, J. A. Teit, and Miss F. E. Bleakney. 
During the summer of 1918 Mr. Barbeau undertook extensive re- 
searches in the folklore and old-time customs of the French- 
Canadians of the lower St. Lawrence, accumulating valuable 
data at Notre Dame du Portage and Ste. Anne des Monts. 

F. W. Waugh was chiefly concerned with researches on the 
mythology and medicine of the Iroquois Indians. An extensive 
collection of Iroquois folk tales is all but ready for publication. 
During the summer of 1918 he undertook a continuation of for- 
mer field trips among the Iroquois of Six-Nations reserve, On- 
tario. 

Owing to publication difficulties occasioned by the war, a num. 
ber of manuscripts in the possession of the division of anthro- 
pology have been turned over to other institutions. This is nota- 
bly true of J. A. Teit’s collection of Tahltan and Kaska tales, 
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now in the hands of the American folk-lore society. One install- 
ment of this material has already appeared in a number of the 
Journal of American folk-lore. A very extensive ethnological 
manuscript on the Sioux Indians of Manitoba, submitted by 
W. D. Wallis, has been referred for possible publication to the 
American museum of natural history. 

F. H. S. Knowles, the physical anthropologist of the division, 
has been making good progress on his extensive report on the 
physical characteristics of the Iroquois, both living and as pre- 
served to us in skeletal remains. He has also in progress a 
series of portrait busts and photographic enlargements intended 
eventually to acquaint the public with the main types of Cana- 
dian aborigines. 

H. I. Smith, the archaeologist of the division, has done a con- 
siderable amount of systematizing of his archaeological files, 
with a view to preparing a number of special monographs on 
selected aspects of Canadian archaeology. A very striking and, 
it is to be hoped, most useful aspect of anthropological work has 
been inaugurated by Mr. Smith in the course of the year. This 
is the calling the attention of manufacturers and artists to the 
possibilities of the application of Indian designs to industrial 
purposes. With this object in view, Mr. Smith has prepared an 
album of prehistoric designs in Canada. It is hoped that this 
volume may be followed by others similarly presenting designs 
from the Indians of today. In the summer of 1918, Mr. Smith 
undertook an archaeological reconnaissance field trip in the 
northern interior of British Columbia. 

The Ontario Archaeological report for 1917, is, as usually, 
attractively printed and supplied with interesting and valuable 
illustrations. It contains articles on ‘‘The Nipissings’’; ‘‘On- 
tario Indians—their fish, fisheries, and fishing appliances’’; 
‘‘The narrows between Lake Simcoe and Lake Couchiching,’’ by 
J. H. Hammond; ‘‘Earth’s first man,’’ by the Very Reverend 
W. R. Harris; ‘‘Samuel de Champlain,’’ by Colonel G. E. Laid- 
law; notes on various Indian village sites; and a list of acces- 
sions to the museum. 


James F. Kenney 


Pusuic ArcHIvEs oF CANADA 
Ortawa, CANADA 




















NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
Tue MecKLENBURG DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


In the course of some studies of the events of the decade pre- 
ceding the revolution with especial reference to Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Kentucky, I have 
again and again during the past dozen years encountered new 
evidence directly or remotely bearing upon events in Charlotte, 
Mecklenburg county, North Carolina, in May, 1775. This evi- 
dence became so cumulative in the course of time that it seems 
desirable, in the interest of historical truth, to set it forth for 
general consideration.’ 

In chief measure owing to the fact that certain natives of 
North Carolina, of accredited reputation as historical students, 
have rejected the contention that Mecklenburg county, North 
Carolina, declared herself free and independent of Great Britain 
on May 20, 1775, it is believed that American historians as a rule 
have followed their lead, without busying themselves in first- 
hand study of the subject. Indeed, it is customary for historical 
writers, sometimes on apparently slight grounds, to observe that 
‘‘authorities are united in discrediting the so-called Mecklen- 
burg Declaration of May 20, 1775.’’? 

The most serious blow ever given to the contention that Meck 
lenburg county declared her independence on May 20, 1775, was 
unwittingly dealt by Peter Force in the discovery in 1838, of the 
record of a series (incomplete) of resolves dated Charlotte Town, 
Mecklenburg county, May 31, 1775, in the Massachusetts Spy or 
American Oracle of Liberty, of July 12,1775.° It will be reealled 

1Cf. my address, ‘‘The revolution in North Carolina in 1775,’’ delivered in Char 
lotte on May 19, 1916, and published in Charlotte Observer, May 20, 1916. It was 
afterward privately printed in pamphlet form. Important evidence not cited there 
is embodied in the present communication. 


2 Edward Channing, History of the United States (New York, 1905-), 3: 161, n. 1. 
8 Nine years later, the entire series of resolves was found printed in the South 


Carolina Gazette and Country Journal, June 13, 1775, and since that time these re- 


solves have been found in a number of contemporary newspapers. 
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that the original minutes of the convention, kept by John Me- 
Knitt Alexander, the secretary, were burned when his house was 
destroyed by fire in 1800; and the claim for a declaration on May 
20, 1775, only sprang into prominence some nineteen years after 
the records were burned. The publication in 1819 of the claim 
for a declaration on May 20 and the publication by the state of 
North Carolina in 1831 of a pamphlet containing the testimony 
of a considerable number of eyewitnesses and participants in the 
proceedings eventuating in the alleged declaration laid the foun- 
dations of evidence for those who contend for a declaration on 
May 20. 

It was the sensational discovery in 1838, and again, more com- 
pletely, in 1847, of a series of resolves of date May 31, 1775, 
which soon gave rise to the belief that the eyewitnesses and par- 
ticipants, in testifying to an unconditional declaration of inde- 
pendence on May 20, were in reality imperfectly recalling the 
resolves of May 31, which assert conditional independence. The 
alleged declaration of May 20 is now very generally believed, 
principally on the evidence cited above, to be an involuntary 
figment of the fancy; and hence it has been called a myth. The 
whole remarkable story of the Mecklenburg declaration of inde- 
pendence has been cleverly termed ‘‘a strange and almost in- 
credible story of the fallibility of human memory.”’ 

Since the original records kept by the secretary of the conven- 
tion were burned in 1800, no draft conclusively demonstrated to 
have been copied from the alleged original declaration has come 
to light. Moreover, no strictly contemporaneous record, namely 
of the year 1775, testifying that the people of Mecklenburg coun- 
ty declared themselves free and independent of Great Britain 
on May 20, 1775, has yet been discovered. A remarkable allu- 
sion to the matter, however, is contained in an historical paper 
written in German by Traugott Bagge in 1783, of which the fol- 
lowing is a literal translation: 

‘*T cannot leave unmentioned at the end of the 1775th year 
that already in the summer of this year, that is in May, June, 
or July, the County of Mecklenburg in North Carolina declared 
itself free and independent of England, and made such arrange- 
ments for the administration of the laws among themselves, as 
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later the Continental Congress made for all. This Congress, 
however, considered these proceedings premature.’’ * 

The passage reads as follows: ‘‘Ich kan zu ende 1775sten 
Jahres nicht unangemerkt lassen, dasz schon im Sommer sel- 
bizen Jahres, dasz ist im May, Juny, oder July, die County 
Mecklenburg in Nord Carolina sich fuer so frey u. independent 
von England declarirte, u. solehe Einrichtung zur Verwaltung 
der Geseze unter sich machte, als jamalen der Continental Con- 
gress hernach ins Ganze gethan. Dieser Congress aber sahe 
dieses Verfahren als zu fruehzeitig an.’’ 

During the course of my researches along wholly different 
lines, a new field of inquiry presented itself to me with reference 
to two circumstances directly connected with the unimpeachable 
evidence now accessible. This inquiry resolved itself into two 
parts. 

The question to be settled, if possible, is the source of Bagge’s 
information. Here is an indisputable reference to an uncondi- 
tional declaration of independence. If it could be shown that, 
although he did not make his record until 1783, he learned the 
facts recorded, in 1775, and from an eyewitness and participant 
in the proceedings which eventuated in a declaration of inde- 
pendence, this would establish the contemporaneousness of his 
information. 

Another question to be settled is one of fact in regard to the 
date of the meeting at which independence was declared. No 
contemporaneous draft of such a declaration, if such declaration 
were made, is known to be extant. The secretary of the conven- 
tion, John MeKnitt Alexander, left a series of notes indubitably 
made in 1800 or later, in which he states among other things, 
that on May 20, 1775, 

**1*. We (the County) by a Solemn and awfull vote, Dis- 
solved our allegiance to King George & and British Nation. 


**9*, Declared our selves a free & independent people, having 


4 Adelaide L. Fries, The Mecklenburg declaration of independence as mentioned 
in the records of Wachovia (Raleigh, N. C., 1907). So strikingly confirmatory was 
this entry of the century-old claims for a Mecklenburg declaration of independence 
that its discovery in 1904 once more projected the much-mooted subject into the field 
of national discussion. 
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a right and capable to govern ourselves (as a part of North Car- 
olina).’’® 

The historians who question the contention that a declaration 
of independence was made in Charlotte on May 20, 1775, main- 
tain that John MecKnitt Alexander, in referring to a declaration 
made on May 20, was thinking of the series of resolves passed on 
May 31. The real question to be decided, from independent 
sources and by irrefutable documentary evidence strictly con- 
temporaneous, is the actual date of the meeting on which inde- 
pendence was declared. Was it May 19-20, and an unconditional 
declaration of independence, of which no copy of the original is 
now known to be extant? Or was it May 30-31, and a conditional 
declaration of independence, reproduced as a series of resolves 
in a number of contemporary newspapers? 

A considerable number of participants, eyewitnesses, or men 
who recorded directly the statements of participants and eye- 
witnesses, have given testimony in regard to events in Mecklen- 
burg county in May, 1775. The testimony of those who, by rea- 
son of active participation in the events themselves or because 
possessed of unusually acute memory are best qualified to judge, 
is explicit on three points, viz.: that the convention met first on 
May 19; that the news of the battle of Lexington (April 19, 
1775) reached Charlotte on May 19; and that it was the dramatic 
arrival of this startling news which immediately precipitated the 
unconditional declaration of independence on the following day, 
May 20, 1775. 

The genuine significance of this collocation of the date of one 
event with that of another has hitherto escaped the thoughtful 
attention of historical investigators. When the eyewitnesses 
gave their testimony (1819-1830), no draft of the resolves of 
May 31, passed by the small group of the committee of safety, 
had come to light. Nothing in after years could so conclusively 
have refuted the testimony of the participants as their identifica- 

5A minutely accurate copy of these notes, of unquestioned validity, is preserved 
among the Bancroft transcripts in the New York publie library. A photographic 


facsimile is in Hoyt’s The Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence (New York, 
1907), beginning opposite p. 126. 


6 Testimony of the witnesses is given in detail in my address, ‘‘The revolution in 
North Carolina in 1775,’’ in Charlotte Observer, May 20, 1916. 
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tion of the date of the first day of the two-days’ meeting by 
means of the date of some other happening. The skeptics in 
regard to the ‘‘Mecklenburg declaration of independence’’ as- 
severate, without proof, that there was and could have been no 
meeting on May 19 and 20, on which latter date independence 
was declared. The participants and eyewitnesses, who were 
present and heard the declaration read, in the lapse of years 
might well have forgotten the exact phrases of the declaration, 
but not its explicit assertion of unconditional independence ; 
they might, by an almost infinite stretch of the imagination, have 
all forgotten exactly the same way, and recalled incorrectly the 
dates May 19 and 20; but it appears mentally inconceivable and 
psychologically impossible that they could also have forgotten 
the same way on another fundamental point, viz.—that the ar- 
rival of the news of the battle of Lexington was the soul-stir- 
ring, revolutionary event which precipitated an unconditional 
declaration of independence. 

The pivot upon which this phase of the classic controversy 
resolves is the query: On what date did the news of the battle 
of Lexington actually reach Charlotte?’ 

If it could be shown that the news of the battle of Lexington 
first reached Charlotte on May 30, it would completely demon- 
strate that the participants, in speaking of a declaration of in- 
dependence on the day following the arrival of the news, were 
imperfectly recalling the resolves of May 31. If, however, it is 
proven that the news of the battle of Lexington first reached 
Charlotte on May 19, this fact completely demonstrates that the 
popular convention actually did take place on May 19 and 20, 
1775. If the actual participants and eyewitnesses are entitled 
to more credence than ‘‘witnesses’’ now living, then the testi- 
mony of the former is conclusive that the unconditional declara- 
tion was made by the popular convention, and by no other body, 
on the second day of the two-days’ meeting as the result of the 
arrival of the news of the battle of Lexington on the first day. 

In the effort to resolve this question, I have studied the routes 

7 This line of research which I have employed is a new avenue from which to ap- 
proach the problem. This point is wholly missed or evaded by Hoyt, whose book, 


The Mecklenburg declaration of independence, while thoroughly illogical at many 
points, exhibits the methods of the trained historical investigator. 
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of travel over which couriers must have passed in bringing the 
news southward from Philadelphia, leaving there on April 25. 
Everywhere the injunction, sometimes fervently endorsed on 
the very despatch itself, was to send the news on without the 
slightest delay, and to disseminate it throughout the adjoining 
counties. By a series of contemporary records, made in the 
year 1775 and fully attested, I have proven that the news of the 
battle of Lexington actually did reach Charlotte on May 19, 
1775 —for example, reaching Salem, slightly more than a day’s 
journey from Charlotte, on May 17, and Anson Court House, 
slightly farther than Charlotte from Salem, about May 20.* 
This investigation indisputably fixes the date of the popular con- 
vention as May 19 and 20, 1775, and not May 30 and 31,1775. It 
furthermore indisputably establishes, on the evidence of the par- 
ticipants and eyewitnesses, that the county of Mecklenburg 
through a popular convention declared itself free and independ- 
ent of Great Britain on May 20, 1775, and not on May 31, 1775. 
For it is agreed by the participants and eyewitnesses that it was 
the popular convention, and no other body, which made an un- 
conditional declaration of independence on the second day of the 
two-days’ meeting, as the result of the arrival of the news of 
the battle of Lexington on the first day. The action of May 31, 
at a meeting on this one day only, was the action of an entirely 
different and much smaller body, namely, the committee of pub- 
lie safety of Mecklenburg county who at this, their first meeting, 
voted to send copies of the various proceedings by an express 
rider, Captain James Jack, to the continental congress at Phil- 
adelphia. 

In 1783, Traugott Bagge recorded in his Bruchstiick that the 
county of Mecklenburg in 1775 (May, June or July) ® declared 

8 Travel on foot would have brought the news to Charlotte on May 25, by rider at 
a rapid rate of speed on May 13. As instance of the absurdity of the contention 
that the news first reached Charlotte on May 30 is the fact that the news actually 
reached Boonesborough, Kentucky, passing over one of the worst roads on the con- 
tinent, just cut out by Daniel Boone and his axemen in the employ of Colonel Richard 
Henderson, on May 29. See R. Henderson’s diary, Draper manuscripts, 1CC21-130, 
Wisconsin historical society. For an elaborate treatment of the subject, see my article, 
‘*The revolution in North Carolina in 1775,’’ in Charlotte Observer, May 20, 1916. 

*I am able to state precisely, on the basis of recorded facts, the reason why 


Bagge was uncertain as to the date within the limits given. Bagge knew that the 
declaration was made after the arrival in May of the news of the battle of Lexington. 
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itself ‘‘frey u. independent von England.’’ Captain James Jack, 
according to his attested certificate of December 7, 1819, was 
present when the county of Mecklenburg declared itself free and 
independent of England; as an express rider especially commis- 
sioned for that purpose he bore the ‘‘ Mecklenburg declaration 
of independence,’’ as he termed it, to Philadelphia and there de- 
livered it to the delegates to congress from North Carolina. If 
anyone living in the year 1775 knew the exact nature of the 
paper, such as, for example, that it was an unconditional declara- 
tion of independence, it surely was Captain James Jack. For he 
was present when it was, as he says, ‘‘publicly proclaimed from 
the court-house door in the town of Charlotte’’; he heard it read 
aloud again, as he records, by Colonel William Kennon in Salis- 
bury, while on his way to Philadelphia; and moveover, as bearer, 
unpledged to secrecy, of the copies of the proceedings in Char- 
lotte, which he termed the ‘‘Mecklenburg declaration of inde- 
pendence,’’ he was without doubt accurately informed as to its 
exact nature and purport. If Bagge received his information 
from Jack in 1775, then his testimony is both authentie and es- 
sentially contemporaneous. 

In a circular letter dated June 19, 1775, addressed to the town 
and county committees of safety, written by Richard Caswell 
and signed with his own name and those of his North Carolina 
colleagues in the continental congress, William Hooper and 
Joseph Hewes, Caswell urged his constituents to form them 
selves into militia companies and to be in readiness to resist 
force by force. Caswell sent copies for the western counties of 
North Carolina during the last week in June, 1775, ‘*by a man,”’ 
said a member of the New Bern committee, ‘‘who was going 
from Philadelphia to Mecklenburg county.’"® Who was this 
man and did he see Bagge? He bore with him copies of Cas- 
well’s circular letter for the committees of safety of Surry, 
He also knew that it was made before the organization of the Surry county com 
mittee of public safety in August; for the very man who brought the news of the 
declaration also brought a letter addressed to that committee before it was even in 
existence. Compare Salem diary and Aeltesten Conferenz Protokoll. Had Bagge, in 
writing his ‘‘Fragment,’’ referred to the Salem diary of July 12, 1775, he might 
have narrowed the limits of his uncertainty by omitting the word July.’’ 


10 Colonial records of North Carolina, 10: 65, 66, 85. For Caswell’s letter, ibid., 
10: 23. 
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Rowan, Mecklenburg, and Anson counties. Who saw him arrive 
at Salem, consulted with him, and received from him a copy of 
Caswell’s letter? Captain Jack was in Philadelphia on June 
23;"' and ‘‘returned with a long, full, complasent letter from s* 
3 members, recommending our zeal, perseverance order & for- 
bearance &e.’’* ‘*The arrival of the messenger at Salem, North 
Carolina, on July 7, is recorded in a historical sketch written in 
1783 by an eye witness,’’ admits Hoyt himself. The name of the 
author of this sketch is not given by Hoyt. 

The natural surmise is that Bagge derived his information 
that ‘‘Mecklenburg county declared itself free and independent 
of England’’ from Jack. The striking evidence to that effect 
is now before us, derived from the Moravian archives. The eye- 
witness of the messenger’s arrival, the author of the historical 
sketch of 1783, whose name is withheld by Hoyt, was none other 
than Traugott Bagge.** The entry of this very date (July 7, 
1775) in the Salem diary, a diary of communal life kept unbroken 
from 1752 to the present time, reveals the identity of the mes- 
senger, who indubitably informed Traugott Bagge that Meck- 
lenburg county had declared itself ‘‘frey u. independent von 
England’’ and handed him a letter which was a duplicate of the 
one he bore to the committee of safety of Mecklenburg county. 
This messenger was none other than Captain James Jack. The 
entry is as follows: 

‘‘July 7, 1775. Diesen Nachmittag uberlieferte ein Mann aus 
dem Mecklenburg der als ein Expresser von dort zum Congress 
in Philadelphia geschickt worden war auf seinem Retour, wieder 
ein Cireular, an Mr. Travcorr Bacce addressiert; selbiges war 
unterschrieben von Hooper, Hewn and Casewi; es enthielt 
eben ein ENCOURAGEMENT zum Gewehr zu griefen, ete. . .’’™ 

The English translation is as follows: 

This afternoon a man of Mecklenburg, who had been sent as 

11 Joint certificate of Alphonso Alexander, Amos Alexander, and Joseph McKnitt 
Alexander, cited in Hoyt, The Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence, 66-67. 

12 Notes of John MecKnitt Alexander, secretary of the convention, in Bancroft 
transcripts, New York public library. 

13 Letter of Miss Adelaide L. Fries to the writer, June 7, 1916. The original 
historical sketch, in Bagge’s unmistakable handwriting, is now in the archives in 
Salem, whence it had formerly been removed to Bethania, North Carolina. 


141 was greatly assisted in this research by Miss Adelaide L. Fries, curator of the 
Moravian archives at Salem, who at my request made a close examination, and also 
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an express from there to congress in Philadelphia, upon his re 
turning journey delivered here a circular addressed to Mr. Trat 

cott Baccr; the same was signed by Hooprrer, Hewn, and Casi 

WILL; it actually contains an ENCOURAGEMENT to take up arms, 
ete. 

To resume, this research exhibits two remarkable specimens 
of evidence, based on contemporaneous documentary records, 
indicating that Mecklenburg county declared itself free and inde 
pendent of Great Britain, and that this unconditional declara 
tion of independence was made on May 20, 1775. 

1. The men who participated in the proceedings in May, 1775, 
assert that they declared themselves free and independent of 
Great Britain on the day immediately following the arrival of 
the news of the battle of Lexington. It is shown herein that 
the news arrived in Charlotte on May 19. Ergo, the county of 
Mecklenburg declared itself free and independent of Great Brit 
ain on May 20, 1775. 

2. There is herein established the essential contemporaneity 
of Traugott Bagge’s assertion that in 1775 (May, June, or July) 
Mecklenburg county declared itself ‘‘frey u. independent von 
England.’’ For % is shown, beyond any reasonable doubt, that 
3agge received this information from the bearer of the ‘‘ Meck 
lenburg declaration of independence’’ to Philadelphia, Captain 
James Jack, on his return from that place during the course of a 
brief stop at Salem, North Carolina, on July 7, 1775. 

ARCHIBALD HENDERSOD 
aided me in my own personal examination, of the Salem diary. Among the } 
found by Miss Fries in the Moravian archives, bare announcement of the dis 


of which was made in December, 1914 (cf. Publications of the North Carolina h 
torical commission, Bulletin 18 [1915], p. 55). is Caswell’s cireular letter of June 


19, 1775, delivered by Captain James Jack to Traugott Bagge on July 7, 177° 
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The controversy over neutral rights between the United States and 
France, 1797-1500. A collection of American state papers and judi- 
cial decisions. Edited by James Brown Scott, director. [Carnegie 
endowment for international peace, division of international law] 
(New York: Oxford university press, 1917. 510 p. $3.50) 

This collection of papers is published as an exposition of the policy and 
legal theory of the United States in the controversy with France over 
neutral rights. This book is in no sense a history of that controversy. 
It does not take into consideration the cireumstances of the opposing 
parties, nor does it treat of the development of their policies. Its ap- 
pearance is timely, however, as an illustration of one of the most im- 
portant examples of the ‘‘abundant American precedent’’ to which 
President Wilson appealed in stating his policy to congress on February 
16, 1917. 

The book is at once removed from any suggestion of partisanship by 
the fact that no part of it, except the preface, was composed with the 
present struggle in view. The historical introduction is taken bodily 
from ‘‘the note of J. C. Baneroft Davis’s Treaties and Conventions be- 
tween the United States and other Powers’’ published in 1873. This 
introduction might well contain some new material, but as it stands it 
serves the purpose admirably, and no one can accuse the author of anti- 
German feeling. The editor furnishes only a few formal notes, mostly 
citations, and offers no comments on the text. 

Part I presents the policy of the United States towards French viola- 
tions of American neutrality. The material offered is limited to the 
speeches of President Adams to congress (the editor calls them mes- 
sages although this is hardly in accord with the facts), the replies and 
Acts of congress, and some proclamations ‘‘by the President.’’ In these 
documents there is no discordant note to mar the harmony of congress 
and President Adams. 

In no part of the book is the aloofness of the editor from comment 
more justified than here. A cursory reading of the text will show that 
the attitude of the French directory is paralleled for a long way by that 
of the present German empire, and that the policies of Adams and Wil- 
son are in fundamental agreement. John Adams saw the French di- 
rectory trying ‘‘to separate the people of the United States from the 
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Government,’’ and ‘‘to produce divisions fatal to our peace.’’ He ad- 
voecated ‘‘permitting our vessels to employ means of defence while en- 
gaged in lawful foreign commerce,’’ and ‘‘ putting under convoy such 
vessels as remained unarmed.’’ He felt that ‘‘respect to treaties has 
been so diminished, and the law of nations has lost so much of its force, 
while pride, ambition, avarice, and violence have been so long unre 
strained’’ that measures of defence were necessary. At all times, how 
ever, he expressed his willingness to negotiate further. The violence of 
the directory, too, fell short of murder, and the French people came to 
their senses before irreparable estrangement took place. 

Part II is a group of eases and legal opinions ‘‘regarding the origin, 
nature, extent, and legal effect of the hostilities between the United 
States and Franee,’’ treated from the standpoint of international law. 
Here are reports on The Charming Betsy, Gray v. United States, Cush- 
ing v. United States, and other cases equally well known. As far as this 
section points the way to a settlement with Germany the United States 
should demand indemnity for all losses suffered by violations of the 
rights of American commerce. The large number of eases printed in 
full ean hardly be intended for the student of international law. They 
are easily aeecessible and their grouping is not new. On the other hand, 
the long and technical legal opinions regarding salvage, recapture, il- 
legal voyages and the like will hardly appeal to the general reader, even 
though he is interested in publie affairs. 

This book ‘‘is issued as a contribution to American precedent,’’ and it 
may be added that the precedent in the mind of the editor is entirely 
legal. Of the more than five hundred pages of text, only seventy-five 
are used to explain the policy of the Adams administration. This see- 
tion serves hardly more than an introduction to the ‘‘ease-hook’’ of three 
hundred forty pages that follows. The appendix, containing the treaties 
of 1778, the consular convention of 1788, and the convention of 1800, are 
also adjuncts to the legal parts of the book. 

Paut C. PHI.uirs 


State tax commission. <A study of the development and results of state 
control over the assessment of property for taxation. By Harley 
Leist Lutz, Ph.D., professor of economies, Oberlin college. [Har- 
vard economic studies, volume xvu] (Cambridge: Harvard univer- 
sity press, London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford university press, 
1918. 673 p. $2.75 net) 

It is noteworthy that in the recent movement for tax reform growing 
emphasis has been laid upon problems of administration. If methods of 
assessment were to be improved, changes in law were less essential than 
reforms in the work of administering the existing laws. An interesting 
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illustration of the change in emphasis which has taken place in the study 
of problems of taxation is found in the proceedings of the National tax 
association. Ten years ago they discussed theory; today the practical 
experiences of tax assessors and state boards make up most of the an- 
nual volume. This new interest is now beginning to be reflected in the 
literature on taxation, of which the book under review is one of the best 
products. 

The state tax commission is the last step in the development of state 
control over the assessment of property for taxation. Beginning with 
the state equalization of local assessments, the expansion of state control 
led next to the state assessment of certain statewide corporations like 
railroads, and finally to state supervision of local assessment through the 
agency of a state tax commission. Only by this last method has there 
been secured any scientific codrdination of the work of seattered and un- 
related local officials and an effective supervision and control of their 
work. Mr. Lutz deseribes this historical development in the first four 
chapters, but the bulk of the volume is devoted to a careful and critical 
description and appraisal of the work of the more important state tax 
commissions. Of such commissions in the Mississippi valley Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, Kansas, and Ohio are selected for de- 
tailed treatment, a chapter being devoted to each. The other states in 
this section have not advanced far enough as yet to have developed per- 
manent commissions. 

The initial work of assessment, however, still remains in the hands of 
the local assessors and the great problem in the administration of the 
general property tax is to secure efficient service from these officials. 
State tax commissions are only a device, successful and necessary as far 
as they go, to coordinate the work of the local assessors; but the real 
solution of the problem lies not so much in the enlargement of state cen- 
tralization as in the development of local responsibility and administra- 
tive capacity to perform local functions. In his study of the state tax 
commission Mr. Lutz fully recognizes these limitations and does not ex- 
aggerate its importance. The book is really broader than the title in- 
dicates and constitutes a scholarly critique of the general property tax 
as a whole. 

E. L. BoGart 


History of paper-manufacturing in the United States, 1690-1916. By 
Lyman Horace Weeks. (New York: Lockwood trade journal com- 
pany, 1916. 352 p. $3.00) 

This book provides a general survey of the development of the paper 
industry in the United States from its beginning in 1690 up to the year 

1916. Geographically the emphasis is on the east; chronologically on 
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the period up to the civil war. The chief value of the book is the mate- 
rial assembled — from local histories, journals, and censuses of produc- 
tion. A mass of details has been brought together but the reader must 
dig for what he wants. 

The adoption of the chronological method of production has in this 
ease proved unfortunate. The reader is compelled to go through the 
whole book before he can be certain that he has all the information on 
any particular subject. Almost every chapter has something about the 
searcity of raw material, notably rags. The recurrence of fragmentary 
information is distracting. 

The author has devoted his energies to compilation. He has not 
stopped to make those special inquiries that are the foundation stones 
of an enduring work. A careful study of a few mills or a few phases of 
the industry might at this stage of our knowledge prove more profitable. 
Extraneous matter, notably the biographies of paper-makers, everywhere 
detracts from the value of the book as a history of paper-making. Too 
many pages are occupied by portraits of the chief actors in the drama. 
As a source book for the study of human endeavor in getting rags, mak- 
ing inventions, and rebuilding burnt mills, this book has a place. Its 
interest is really the unit of production, the mill and the mill-owner, his 
trials and success or failure. 

Some topics of interest are omitted or inadequately treated. The his- 
tory of no industry can be explained without a study of marketing con- 
ditions. It is not enough to say that the market was ‘‘loeal.’’ We want 
to know more about actual trade, especially when we are told that Mas- 
sachusetts was the greatest paper user and Pennsylvania the greatest 
paper maker in America in the eighteenth century. About labor econ- 
ditions we learn little. Problems of capital, partnership, and company 
formation are scantily dealt with. The economist will find less satis- 
faction in this book than the antiquary or the historian. 

Seldom do we meet a better illustration of the failure to use footnotes 
and appendices, into which it is possible to relegate facts and evidence 
that are of importance but which, when placed in the text, mar the de- 
scription or the argument. Perhaps our author’s eye objects to having 
the printed. page broken up into text and footnotes, while his sense of ar- 
rangement and presentation is in no way offended by mosaies of facts. 

The author’s aim is to produce a ‘‘complete compact narrative’’ in 
an ‘‘exhaustive, comprehensive manner,’’ covering the ground ‘‘ broadly 


and soundly.’’ Enough has been said to cast doubt upon the realization 
of these aims. In short, we are still without an adequate survey of the 
history of paper manufacturing in the United States; and what is more 
fundamental, we are without even the special studies on which such a 
survey must be based. 
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The heart of the Puritan. Selections from letters and journals. Edited 
by Elizabeth Deering Hanscom, Ph.D., professor of English, Smith 
college. (New York: Maemillan company, 1917. 281 p. $1.50 net) 

The supreme duty of the hour is the winning of the war. In the 
gigantic common effort for that end the historical scholars of the country 
are taking part along many lines. A goodly number are directly en- 
gaged in ‘‘war work.’’ Many others are rendering no less valuable ser- 
viee by continuing their labors along the customary lines. Of special 
value is the production of books and articles which bring to their readers 
a keener realization of the worth of the ideals for which America stands 
in the war. Such a service has been well performed by Miss Hanscom 
in the preparation of The heart of the Puritan. 

Making bold to take issue with the dictum of Mr. George E. Woodbury 
that ‘‘The heart of the Puritan is a sealed book’’ Miss Hanscom aims to 
reveal that heart through a series of excerpts bearing upon the daily life 
and thought of the puritans. Nearly all the selections are from account 
books, reports, diaries, and letters written by New England puritans, 
though a few from non-puritan sources have been included. It is, there- 
fore, by unconscious revelation from within that the puritan heart is to 
stand revealed. Whether the aim is attained, it would seem to the re- 
viewer, must depend upon the reader. Certainly Miss Hanseom by judi- 
cious selection and skillful arrangement has done well her part. The 
puritans of New England here stand self portrayed. But why should a 
revelation of the heart of the puritan be limited to the puritans of New 
England? Puritanism was not confined to New England. 

Miss Hanscom has wisely refrained from an excess of editorial anno- 
tation, but has not altogether avoided the opposite error. Not all the 
documents tell their own story. I feel sure that a good many average 
readers, for whom alone, we are assured, the book is intended, would 
have welcomed more information in regard to the writers than has been 
furnished. Despite the protest of Miss Hanscom that titles and editions 
are caviare to the general, I venture to believe that a good many of 
those same average readers, inspired by the book into seeking a larger 
knowledge of the puritans, would have weleomed such information. 

FRANK M. ANDERSON 


Writings of John Quincy Adams. Edited by Worthington Chauncey 
Ford. Volume VII, 1820-1823. (New York: Macmillan company, 
1917. 516 p. $3.50.) 

In no other volume of Writings is the reader so much impressed 
with the untiring labors of John Quincey Adams. Perplexing questions 
of the department of state consumed his time and he seemed to disregard 
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even the heat of Washington summers. Towards the close of August 
he paused to write, ‘‘ As the weather is subsiding from fever heat, I have 
resumed my cravat.’’ These were years when gaps in the Memoirs 
became more frequent, as in volume V, where little is recorded between 
May 5 and October 7, 1821, and from January 7 to April 1, 1822. On 
the last of these dates he wrote, ‘‘I make one more effort to resume my 
diary which has now suffered repeated and irreparable interruptions. 
1 abandon definitively the attempt to keep it minute and cireumstantial.’’ 

The range of subjects discussed in the letters is a wide one. Among 
them are the Spanish delay in ratifying the treaty of 1819; commercial 
disputes with France; interchange of proposals for the suppression 
of the African slave trade; and the claims against British officers for 
slaves carried away during the late war. During these three years, he 
gave much thought also to the domestic slave problem; to the conse- 
quences of the holy alliance; and to formulating the principles embodied 
in the Monroe doctrine. A document of outstanding interest, the 
preparation of it consuming nearly a month’s time, contains portions 
of the instructions to Henry Middleton, minister to Russia. Over and 
again, he insists that ‘‘for the repose of Europe as well as of America, the 
European and American political systems should be kept as separate and 
distinct from each other as possible.’’ For more than three years, 
Adams was oceupied in drafting a report on ‘‘Weights and measures’”’ 
which was submitted to the senate on February 22, 1821, and is a 
striking illustration of his ability as a master of details. Of this he 
says: ‘‘I have no reason to expect that I shall ever be able to accomplish 
any literary labor more important to the best ends of human exertion, 
publie utility, or upon which the remembrance of my children may dwell 
with more satisfaction.’’ (Memoirs 5:29, Letters, 7: 105-106.) On the 
same day the exchange of ratifications of the Spanish treaty was made 
and of these events he wrote, ‘‘Two of the most memorable transactions 
of my life.’’ 

Throughout the period, he was testing himself as the probable suc- 
cessor of Monroe. No one knew more than he what his weaknesses as 
a presidential candidate were. On one page he writes Mrs. Adams, 
August 11, 1821: ‘‘There is not another man in the Union, excepting 
the Presidents past and present, who receives or continues to receive 
from the people of this country indications of esteem and confidence 
more distinguished and flattering than I have.’’ Then he protests, ‘‘I 
am certainly not intentionally repulsive in my manners and deportment, 
and in my public station I never made myself inaccessible to any human 
being. But I have no powers of fascination none of the honey which 
the profligate proverb says is the true fly-catcher; and be assured, my 
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dear friend, it would not be good policy for me to affect it. The attempt 
would make me ridiculous because it would be out of nature.’’ Mrs. 
Adams was the one eritie for whose words he seemed to have respect. 
He partly reveals himself when he faces the inquiry of his wife on the 
reason for his frequenting the theater (p. 298). He replied that he 
could do nothing else with the evening; that the two tickets of admission 
were the only returns he had from the two shares of stock he possessed 
in the enterprise and that all his life he had been ‘‘extravagantly fond’’ 
of that kind of entertainment. But he assures her that while the stage 
had been a source of amusement for him, he had enjoyed it with dis- 
cretion and had never met an actress. 
J. A. JAMES 


Life and letters of John Fiske. By John Spencer Clark. In two vol- 
umes. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin company, 1917. 533, 523 p. 
$7.50 net) 

These two volumes offer an acceptable sketch of one who made a name 
for himself both in philosophy and history. For the historian the story 
of Fiske’s own fight against the religious traditions of his youthful 
environment and of his later struggle to gain recognition of his evolu- 
tionary theories even among the cultured classes of New England will 
be found extremely illuminating. The author has told the story well 
and has shown great industry in collecting the facts. Another phase 
of this life that is interesting is the excellent sketches of John Fiske’s 
home life, which offer a pleasant pigture of a family of a professional 
man of the last generation. 

The author is less happy in his portrayal of Fiske, the historian, for 
he has made the mistake of supposing his subject a great historian, 
which he unfortunately was not. Fiske had a pleasing style and one 
that has given his writings many readers, but his was not the mind of 
the man of research; he never used the archives in the manner that 
his contemporary Francis Parkman did, with the result that he has not 
left his mark on the interpretation of a single period of the history of 
America. Still, in spite of this exaggerated ideal of Fiske, the author 
has created a good biography which the reader will find enjoyable read- 
ing. 


Manuscripts from the Burton historical collection. Collected and pub- 
lished by C. M. Burton. Number 1-4. (Detroit, Michigan: 
October, 1916 — July, 1917, 144 p. $2.00 per set) 





One of the great collections of western Americana is in the Burton 
historical library, which the patriotic collector has given to his city. 
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The nucleus of the collection was formed as a by-product of Mr. 
Burton’s profession as an abstracter, and as the collection grew the 
business man developed into the historical collector. 

He has continued his search for material independent of business 
for many years until his library rivals the most noted collections of 
historical societies such as that of Wisconsin. 

The collection, although not confined to manuscripts alone for the 
list of rare books and pamphlets is a very long one, is particularly 
remarkable for its large volumes of autograph letters, business con- 
tracts, and papers of all kinds. Mr. Burton’s rule is that of all good 
collectors; preserve every scrap of paper, for one never knows when 
it will furnish the connecting link in a historie story. 

Mr. Burton with the assistance of his daughter, Miss Agnes Burton, 
has undertaken at his own risk to make public some of the more im- 
portant parts of this collection and is issuing regularly in pamphlets 
of about forty pages annotated transcripts. The first number contains 
letters from various persons interested in the development of the business 
of the west, such as Sir William Johnson, Sir Guy Carleton, John Askin, 
and many traders. They extend over a period from 1754 to 1795. This 
department is continued in number 2, but the bulk of this later number 
is made up of ‘‘documents on early Indiana history,’’ a department that 
is continued through numbers 3 and 4. This includes many letters to 
and from Governor Harrison. The long letter of the latter to the secre- 
tary of war, dated March 3, 1805, on Indians is particularly illuminating, 
but it would take too much space to name all the important documents 
to be found in these pages. 

The transcripts are carefully made and the notes are sufficient to give 
the reader the necessary information to understand the contents. This 
enterprise is a notable one and should be supported by a generous num- 
ber of subscriptions from libraries and individuals. 


C. W. Atvorp 


The Life of James J. Hill. By Joseph Gilpin Pyle. In two volumes. 
(Garden City: Doubleday, Page and company, 1917. 489, 459 p. 
$5.00 net) 

Those who find their history in the biographies of the great will 
not look to the lives of presidents and politicians for a record of 
American development since the civil war. They wil look rather to 
the lives of those ‘‘eaptains of industry’’ whose clearness of vision made 
them leaders in the national task of developing a continent, and 
despots, benevolent or otherwise, in the modern business world. James 
J. Hill was one of these makers of modern America. It was no mere 
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coincidence that he and future Lord Stratheona, each driving a dog 
team, should meet for the first time on the far western prairies, one 
hundred and forty miles from the nearest house. Each of them had 
an imagination, described by Mr. Pyle as ‘‘tropieal,’’ which gave him 
an insight into the future of the west. Each had the ability — the genius 
— to lay foundations for the eastles of his dreams. It is a favorite task 
of biographers to analyze this thing ealled ‘‘genius.’’ Mr. Pyle is not 
a bad psychologist. He delights to show the ability of his hero to make 
the facts of the past and present east light upon the future, to grasp 
and retain unlimited detail, to work incessantly without breaking, to 
wait as patiently as he labored for the favorable moment, to be honest, 
broad-minded, patriotic through it all. But granting that these things 
for the most part are true, the reader grows a bit weary of their endless 
repetition, and can but reflect that in another age our author would have 
been an able contributor to the Acta Sanctorum. 

The author’s fondness for character analysis does not alter the fact 
that these two volumes are a substantial addition to our knowledge of 
transportation development in the northwest, and are distinctly worth 
while. Mr. Pyle has drawn freely upon the letters and papers of 
Mr. Hill, and has supplemented this information by means of private 
conversations with him and with his associates, by careful examination 
of the numerous court records which have opened so freely the archives 
of great corporations, by a first-hand acquaintance with newspaper 
files, and with such an historical background as the professional journal- 
ist is wont to acquire. He has traced with painstaking care and accuracy 
the stages by which the Hill interests grew from an idea into the 
gigantic system which they now are. His superior sources of informa- 
tion and his industry in using them enable him to shed new light all 
along the way. In view of the real merit of his work we ean afford to 
bear with him while he argues for the benefit of a past generation that 
the consolidations of which he treats were not the outgrowth of ‘‘some 
Machiavellian scheme,’’ but the result rather of the ‘‘irresistible forces 
of railway evolution.’’ Admitted. But if these same ‘‘irresistible 
forces’? should move on through federal control to ultimate govern- 
ment ownership, we shall hope that Mr. Hill was not correct in 
predicting as a result ‘‘the end of this country as a free and democratic 
government’’ (2: 280). 

It is remarkable in a work upon which obviously so few pains have 
been spared that there should be no maps to guide the reader through 
the maze of railway constructions and connections so constantly alluded 
to. But the facility with which Mr. Pyle handles twentieth-century 
English does much to overcome this difficulty. It is not easy to thread 
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one’s way through ‘‘the tangled web’’ of railway finance, but the 
author’s statements are never obscure. Occasionally his figures of 
speech are a bit rampant, but they are usually effective; as, for example, 
when he describes the Hill system as ‘‘a giant cornucopia whose body 
extends from the Great Lakes to the Ohio River, contracts as it stretches 
west and northwest, and pours its contents through the relatively narrow 
orifice of Puget Sound and Portland’’ (2:57). His use of the English 
method of spelling such words as ‘‘favour,’’ ‘‘labour,’’ and ‘‘honour’’ 
contrasts somewhat oddly with the screaming Americanisms which ap- 
pear on every page. But he commands attention. Possibly if profes- 
sional historians would cultivate a more interesting style, their services 
as authorized biographers would be more in demand. Until such a 
time it ill becomes them to criticise too freely a work which they will 
have frequent occasion to use. 
Joun D. Hicks 


George Caleb Bingham, the Missouri artist. By Fern Helen Rusk, Ph. 
D., assistant in classical archaeology and the history of art, Univer- 
sity of Missouri. (Jefferson City, Missouri: Hugh Stephens com- 
pany, 1917. 135 p. $1.50) 

This book is a study of the character and achievements of the artist 
whose name it bears. He was a man of absolute sincerity and fear- 
lessness, who delineated with typical truthfulness the life of the Missouri 
frontiersman in the second quarter of the nineteenth century. 

Bingham stands as an unique character in early American art history. 
Of Scotech-German parentage, he migrated, when but a child, to Missouri, 
where, we are told, traces of his childish drawings are ‘‘still quite plainly 
outlined on pump, fence and outbuildings.’’ At first, primitive condi- 
tions compelled him to use as pigments brick dust, axle grease, dyes, and 
even his own blood. 

In addition to his duties as a citizen, including the occupational 
pursuits and political welfare of the growing state, he continued his 
self-education as a painter. We find him hard at work, developing his 
earlier efforts in portraiture into more ambitious compositions of the 
animated and vivid human life with which he was surrounded. 

Modern critical judgment might regard many of these paintings as 
theatrical and formal. But while lacking the spontaniety and freedom 
of more modern treatment, if gauged by the contemporary and stereo- 
typed art forms of that time, they stand as invaluable records of realistic 
and exact work. 

Ranging from portraits of men and women famous in Missouri and 
national life and a few landscapes, the paintings included the oceupa- 
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tions and amusements of the common people. Unique among these 
scenes, we find election activities and boating subjects, showing marked 
versatility and permeated with the vitality and local color characteristic 
of the pioneer growth of the new west. 

Convineed that George Caleb Bingham was the most successful genre 
painter of the period, the author has felt justified in adding the paint- 
ings of this artist to fill a distinct niche in American art history. 
Interweaving in an interesting and well-illustrated sequential chain, 
biographical anecdotes with the story of his professional training, the 
author has made an interesting contribution to this little-elaborated art 
epoch. Bingham’s place as a sterling pioneer citizen of Missouri and 
chief delineator of genre of the period seems justified, in the light of 
the material presented to the reader. 

WituiAm H. Varnum 


Audubon the naturalist. A history of his life and time. By Francis 
Hobart Herrick, Ph.D., Se.D., professor of biology, Western Re- 
serve university. In two volumes. (New York and London: D. 
Appleton and company, 1917. 451, 494 p. $7.50 net) 

Audubon’s life coincided with a period of marvelous changes in the 
face of this continent and in the nation itself, his history was a part of 
those changes, his achievements were even then recognized and honored 
in both England and America, and his name is today a household word 
in our own country. Yet nothing like an adequate record of his career 
has ever appeared. Mrs. St. John’s life of the naturalist (London, 
1856) is both superficial and trivial. Buchanan’s work (London, 1868) 
tho said to be based on a manuscript furnished by Mrs. Audubon lacks 
both interest and balance, besides being so full of errors as to be, in the 
judgment of the family, ‘‘useless to the world and unpleasant to them’’; 
even as rewritten by Mrs. Audubon (New York, 1869) it is not a power- 
ful work. The discovery of lost journals of certain trips gave the nat- 
uralist’s granddaughter, Maria R. Audubon, the basis for Audubon and 
his journals (New York, 1897) in which the distinguished ornithologist, 
Elliott Coues, provided extensive scientifie notes; but the work, impor- 
tant as it is, lacks unity and breadth of treatment. So the field lay 
open and inviting to new efforts, and the eager anticipation with which 
one turns to the new work is fortunately realized on its study. 

Mr. Herrick is well known as one of our most thorough and careful 
students of bird life and consequently is peculiarly well fitted to handle 
a subject that unquestionably demands good ornithological knowledge 
for its adequate treatment. He has carried the precise analysis of a 
trained scientist into his historical exeursion with good effect. The 
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various controversies, which involved Audubon and his contemporaries 
in such bitter struggles that they divided not only the scientific men of 
his time but also the academies and even cultured society in this coun- 
try and England, are treated with scrupulous regard for the facts on 
both sides and with frank recognition of the slips of his hero not always 
found in the biographer. 

The conspicuous merit of this work lies, however, in the mass of new 
data Mr. Herrick has assembled and interpreted. Much scattered ma- 
terial on Audubon that had been passed over unused in the earlier works 
has been gathered with care and utilized with critical judgment in the 
biography before us. The author also had the fortunate experience of 
the determined seeker after truth, but to an unusual degree, in disclos- 
ing new sources of information. He tells us in his preface that in 1903 
in reading Audubon’s Ornithological biography ‘‘it seemed to me most 
strange that but little should be known of the making of so original and 
masterful a character.’’ And after fruitless search in England and 
America he went to France in 1913 in search of personal records of the 
naturalist’s father who as a naval officer played an important part in 
French history. Good fortune brought to Mr. Herrick’s notice a mass 
of letters and other papers of the Audubon family in possession of a 
notary of Couéron from which he was able to secure a wealth of evi- 
dence on unknown and disputed points in Audubon’s early life and to 
give a vivid picture of home, parents, education, associates, and early 
environment — the factors that moulded and developed the character 
which unfolded itself in the struggle against the limitations of life in the 
American wilderness and in the pursuit of an ideal that seemed chimer- 
ical to all save the faithful wife whose work and inspiration during 
years of strenuous endeavor alone made its achievement possible. 

Various dates and places have been given for the birth of Audubon 
but the account of his granddaughter has been most widely accepted; 
according to it he was born May 5 ‘‘anywhere from 1772 to 1783”’ in 
Fontainebleau, a beautiful plantation home of one of Louisiana’s well 
known families, at Mandeville in the parish of St. Tammany. C. S. 
Arthur and others have pointed out grave difficulties in accepting this 
account. Mr. Herrick has been able to establish the fact that Jean 
Audubon, father of the ornithologist, who as captain served in the fleet 
of Compte de Grasse before Yorktown in 1781, lived from 1783 to 1789 
as planter and merchant in Les Cayes, Santo Domingo. There he met 
a creole, Mile. Rabin, of French parentage, and to them was born April 
26, 1785, a son referred to in early documents as Jean Rabin and bap- 
tized as Jean Jacques Fougére six months before his sixteenth birthday. 
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The bill of the physician who assisted at the birth is reproduced in 
photographie form and with collateral evidence leaves no doubt of the 
correctness of Mr. Herrick’s statements. ‘‘On March 7, 1793, Fougére 
at the age of 8 and Muguet [a half sister, also born at Les Cayes] at 
six were legalized by a regular act of adoption in the presence of wit- 
nesses at Nantes as the children of Jean and Anne Moynet Audubon.”’ 
It would be impracticable to follow further here the very interesting 
story of the early life of John James Audubon as Mr. Herrick vividly 
describes it in the light of this new evidence. 

While this part of the story contains the newest and most startling 
developments in a historical way, it by no means represents Mr. Her- 
rick’s total contribution to an understanding of the naturalist’s career. 
With sympathetic, but none the less critical eye, he follows him through 
his early efforts to establish himself as a merchant and miller on the 
Kentucky frontier, his final reverses and abandonment of a business 
career, his wanderings through the west and south while hunting and 
painting the birds, his début as a naturalist, and the struggle to achieve 
against great obstacles the success that he finally won. 

Whether describing travels or home life, contact with friend or eritie, 
the desperation of poverty that often threatened him with failure or the 
admiration of learned societies and men of affairs, Audubon’s biographer 
here holds our interest firm while he also wins our approval by the 
thoroughness of his presentation and the fairness of his conclusions. 

The work is freely and splendidly illustrated. Photographs of orig- 
inal documents, of places and people involved in the narrative, of Audu- 
don’s original drawings, including colored plates reduced from his 
famous originals, and copies of paintings and photographs representing 
the naturalist himself form an especially attractive feature of the book. 
The printing is excellent, and the whole aspect of the publication ac- 
cords with its merit as a historical and scientific study of the life of a 
great American. Its profusion of documents, letters, and personal data 
about men and places in the Ohio and Mississippi valleys during the 
first half of the last century impart to it an added appeal to the student 
of the history of that region. 

Discussing Audubon in 1869 John Burroughs wrote ‘*Take him all in 
all he is one of the most striking figures in our history while the service 
he has rendered to ornithology surpasses perhaps the work of any other 
man who has ever lived.’’ The half century which has passed since that 
date has only strengthened that estimate and the present volume adds 
new force to the words that express the general sentiment: ‘‘ America 
may well be proud of him.”’ 


Henry B. Warp 
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Ohio in four wars. A military history. By Daniel J. Ryan, former 
secretary of state of Ohio. (Columbus: The Heer press, 1917. 281 
p. $1.00) 

Ohio in four wars is a reprint from Randall and Ryan’s History of 
Ohio, published in 1912, of the chapters by Mr. Ryan on the ‘‘ War of 
1812,’’ the ‘‘Mexiean war,’’ the ‘‘Civil war,’’ and the ‘‘Spanish 
war.’’ The modifications in the original text which the author says in 
the foreword he has freely used are few and unimportant. They in- 
dieate no change in purpose or no new historieal light. The justifiea- 
tion for the second appearance is the special interest of wartime 
readers in such phases of history as are here treated. 

The history of a state’s activities at such periods means to the author 
a military record: the marshalling of companies, battalions, and regi- 
ments, their organization, and their activities. Nearly a half of the 
chapters on the Mexiean war and the Spanish war are taken up with 
such matters. When the author ventures into the causes and issues 
underlying the wars he follows the partisan viewpoint popular a 
generation ago. Such treatment will not satisfy historical students 
today. This verdict is particularly true of the statement of the causes 
of the war of 1812. Great Britain is accused of maintaining forts and 
posts on American soil and encouraging numerous barbarities by Indian 
tribes, even going to the extent of paying the savages for American 
scalps (p. 2). Such gross errors are few. The book is what its author 
intended it should be, a work for popular reading, ‘‘an inspiration and 
lesson to the men and women of our State to recur to the patriotic 
conduct and illustrious deeds of their fathers.’’ There are those who 
would charge the makers with something like carelessness in proof 
reading, with too seldom taking the reader into their confidence upon 
the kind of authorities being used, with shortcomings in determining the 
proportions of space to be given some of the topics, and with an 
intemperate use of superlatives in describing the deeds of fellow citizens. 
But these are faults that the readers for whom the book was written 
will for the most part readily forgive the author. The accounts of the 
adventures of J. J. Andrews, a secret service officer, and his comrades, 
attempting to penetrate the heart of the confederacy and destroy the 
railroad communication between Atlanta and Chattanooga, of the peace 
movement of Clement L. Vallandigham and the copperheads, of the 
organization of the Knights of the Golden Circle, of the plot to form 
a northwestern confederacy, of Morgan’s raid, and of the work of the 
Sanitary Commission after the battle of Shiloh make extremely inter- 
esting reading at the present time. 

ELBErtT J. BENTON 
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Marches of the Dragoons in the Mississippi valley. An account of 
marches and activities of the first regiment United States Dragoons 
in the Mississippi valley between the years 1833 and 1850. By 
Louis Pelzer. (Iowa City, lowa: State Historical Society of Iowa, 
1917. 282 p. $2.50) 

‘“‘The American people have always merely tolerated their army,’’ 
said an officer of that army at the declaration of war in 1918, ‘‘now 
they must begin to cherish it.’’ In partial fulfilment of this mission 
all the presses are pouring forth histories of the campaigns and regi- 
ments of our earlier army, books and articles on strategy and methods, 
military historical magazines, and an increasing amount of military in- 
formation of every kind. In conformity with the spirit of the times 
Mr. Pelzer has conceived and executed a worth while account of the 
campaigns of the first regiment of dragoons, which was in 1833 raised to 
protect and range the frontier. His book, moreover, while filling a 
niche in the military history of our country, is also a part of the 
history of the west. It depicts the varied services rendered by the 
regiment of dragoons in the protection of the further American settle- 
ments, in guarding the distant commercial caravans to Santa Fe, and 
those of the Oregon emigrants in the trail to the South West Pass, in 
overawing the Indians, aiding in their removals, councils, and treaties, 
and finally in assisting to wrest New Mexico and California from our 
southern neighbor by the great overland marches of 1847 and 1848. 

Although Mr. Pelzer does not trace the origin of the mounted dragoons 
whose historian he has become, any one familiar with western history 
will readily diseover the source in the volunteer and militia rangers 
that were raised to protect the frontier from the time of the French 
and Indian war onward. ‘‘Forting’’ for defense, ‘‘ranging’’ for dis- 
covery and protection were the two devices familiar to every frontiers- 
man. In the Wisconsin lead mines during the Winnebago outbreak of 
1827 and the Black Hawk war of 1832 these well-known frontier methods 
were resorted to, dozens of small log forts were built into which the 
women and children retreated, while the men embodied in a volunteer 
cavalry, called by the old familiar title of ‘‘rangers.’’ To command 
this troop the men chose by acclamation Major Henry Dodge, a com- 
mander of Missouri rangers during the war of 1812. 

The protection afforded the frontier by Dodge’s rangers and their 
effective part in the pursuit and capture of Black Hawk’s belligerent 
band suggested a regular rather than a volunteer company of men to 
operate upon the frontier. It is fitting that the biographer of Henry 
Dodge should be the historian of the troop his energy founded, and 
his abilities gathered. It might have been well, however, if Mr. Pelzer 
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had traced the connection between the voluntary rangers and the 
dragoon regiment, and especially had given us some account of the 
battalion of United States rangers of 1833, which was also commanded 
by Dodge and which was the immediate predecessor of the dragoons. 

Mr. Pelzer’s book is interesting, and so skillfully has he interwoven 
his quotations from original accounts that one seems to be reading a 
narrative of a participant in the dragoon’s campaigns. From the 
standpoint of the historian, however, there are some corrections to be 
made. It is nowhere said that Dodge resigned from his command be- 
eause he had been promoted to larger responsibility as governor of the 
new territory of Wisconsin. The account of the Winnebago treaties on 
page 88 is badly confused; these tribesmen did not by the treaty of 1832 
eede all their territory east of the Mississippi, only that south of the 
Wisconsin. Neither does the author state that the reason this tribe 
needed protection in Iowa was that they were occupying land ceded 
by the Sioux, the Sauk and Foxes to be kept as neutral territory —a 
buffer region between the two enemy factions. 

With regard to orthography we are unable to account for the vagaries 
in spelling Indian names. The author says in his preface that he has 
‘‘attempted to follow that of the Bureau of American Ethnology.’’ 
Certainly his attempt has not been a success; nowhere can we find any 
authority for ‘‘Sac’’ instead of ‘‘Sauk,’’ ‘‘Camanche’’ for ‘‘ Comanche,’ 
nor has it been noticed that the plural of ‘‘Winnebago”’ is not ‘* Winne- 
bagoes’’ but the same form as the singular. We confess also a distaste 
for notes at the end of the text; it is trying and perplexing when en 
joying a narrative to be obliged to stop and hunt through back pages 
for its source. In citations from the original sources we also doubt 
the utility of bracketed periods [.] ; it seems to us that the space quod 
is sufficient to convey the sense. 

With these slight objections, however, we note that the book is at- 
tractively printed, and well bound; maps and a few illustrations, such 
as portraits of Dodge and Kearny, and reproductions of some of 
Catlin’s drawings would have added immensely to the interest. 

We believe the book fulfils its purpose of ‘‘homage and recognition”’ 
that are ‘‘due to the thousands of plain, frontier soldiers for their 
quiet, unadorned, and often unheralded service’’; and that it also adds 
a chapter in the building of that American army whose future the whole 
world is now watching with such breathless interest. 

EP. Ee. 
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Play-parly in Indiana. A collection of folk-songs and games with 
descriptive introduction, and correlating notes. By Leah Jackson 
Wolford, M. A. [Indiana historical collections] (Indianapolis: 
Indiana historical commission, 1916. 120 pages. $1.00) 

The publication of this book is a good sign. Every state historical 
commission, as the tide of anniversary celebrations floods westward, 
should foster similar collections and publications. Folk songs, folk 
dances, and play parties are the echoing voices of the migrations of the 
American people, marking not merely their geographical but their 
spiritual trails, tracing their paths as the changed environments affected 
variously their manners and characters. Those echoes are swiftly dying 
away. The history of the evolution of state and regional character 
qualities will lose valuable material if collections such as this are not 
speedily gathered and put into print or preserved in some available 
form. The importance is less whether the work be well done or ill done, 
so it be done, after some fashion. Experts, like Cecil Sharp, can exam- 
ine and judge later, but they cannot examine and judge what is never 
noted down, and this part of the work probably must be done chiefly by 
local amateur gleaners. 

Every part of our country has folk material of some kind and some 
quality. Some of it may have higher value absolutely for its own 
essential beauty than that found otherwhere; some of it may be more 
closely and obviously related to the main stream of folklore as we know 
it in England and other of the older countries, but all of it is valuable 
as material regarding the spiritual development accompanying the 
American migrations of settlement. Do not let the old revolutionary 
town records be burned up, nor the old records of the spread of the 
American civilization through the west be destroyed! Nor let the ree- 
ords of the growth of the character of the people found in their natural 
recreation, their songs and dances and games be lost! Along the course 
of the migrations some have done notable service in the preservation of 
evidence of this elusive kind. In the southern Appalachians Mrs. Olive 
Dame Campbell, more recently enjoying the codperation of Cecil Sharp, 
has done important work, collecting songs and ballads which Mr. Sharp 
says are many of them purer survivals of the old English ballads than 
the forms remaining in England, and yet which clearly show that they 
have suffered a sea-change and a mountain-change into something rich 
and strange indeed and accurately characteristic of the people of the 
southern mountains. Again, in Indiana, Mr. F. C. Senour of Indiana 
university, is himself a mine of material and information of the Hoosier 
reincarnation of these same ballads; and taking a long jump in both 
time and miles to Texas, John A. Lomax has served for us a later and 
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brusquely original outeropping of this stream of instinctive song among 
the cowboys. The play party must be recognized as part of this move- 
ment and games should be carefully and promptly noted down in all 
the states, accumulating evidence fully and widely so that just as the 
meteorologist charts and interprets the notations of the air currents, the 
historian and the scholar of folklore may trace the paths and significance 
of these popular winds that blow where they list through the lives of 
the generations and the nations. 
WituiaM CHauncy LANGpon 


Formation of the state of Oklahoma (1803-1906). By Roy Gittinger, 
Ph.D., professor of English history and dean of undergraduates, 
University of Oklahoma. (Berkeley: University of California press, 
1917. 256 p. $2.00) 

Students of western history will be interested in this painstaking study 
of the origin and development of the commonwealth of Oklahoma. The 
author has drawn together, chiefly from government documents, the 
materials which tell the story of this territory from the time in 1803 
when it first became a part of the United States to the day in November, 
1907, when its admission to the union was finally proclaimed. The 
narrative involves much besides merely local history. The whole Indian 
policy of the government, the various agitations for transcontinental 
‘ailways, the chronic demand of the west for land and still more land, 
and its equally chronic disregard of restrictive laws,— these, and similar 
subjects, receive constant consideration. 

The ‘‘dominant characteristic in the formation of Oklahoma,’’ Mr. 
Gittinger tells us, ‘‘was the removal of the Indians from their lands 
east of the Mississippi to the country set apart for them on the Western 
border’’ (p.3). The first two chapters of the book are therefore devoted 
to a description of the treaties of removal, and of the location of the 
tribes in their new homes. The ‘‘Indian territory’’ thus created was 
much larger than the present state of Oklahoma, including the district 
later organized as the territories of Kansas and Nebraska. ‘*No 
political ecommunities,’’ President Jackson told congress in December, 
1835, ‘‘ean be formed in that extensive region, except those which are 
established by the Indians themselves or by the United States for them 
with their coneurrence’’ (p. 21). 

The Kansas-Nebraska bill, as the first definite break in this policy, 
is the subject of the third chapter. Had the author chosen to avoid a 
discussion of the origins of this national squabble he could hardly 
have merited censure. He,is to be congratulated, however, upon the 
very satisfactory way in which he has fused together into one logical 
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account the various more or less conflicting theories regarding the be- 
ginnings of Kansas and Nebraska that have been advanced from time 
to time. He is generous, and properly so, we think, in his estimate of 
the motives of Stephen A. Douglas. Probably, as the author insists, 
Douglas never did believe that his bill would result in the erection of 
a new slave state. And there is reason also for the contention that he 
could not have foreseen ‘‘either the excitement in the North aroused by 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise or the sectional hostility en- 
gendered by the struggle in Kansas’’ (pp. 40, 41 f. n.). 

That what is now Oklahoma was not organized as a territory along 
with Kansas and Nebraska, Mr. Gittinger attributes in part to 
the special guarantees against such action previously given to the 
Five Civilized Tribes, but fundamentally to the relative unimportance of 
the matter to the states of the south. Moreover, ‘‘many people in the 
far South,’’ he thinks, ‘‘still wished to keep the south-central route to 
the Pacifie blocked so that the southernmost route might command wider 
support’’ (p. 46). Even so, a determined effort was made between 
1854 and 1860 to open the Indian country, and by the latter date 
sentiment in the south so strongly favored such a disposition of the 
matter that organization probably could not have been delayed longer 
than ten years had not the civil war intervened (p. 54). 

Chapters five and six are devoted to the problems which the civil 
war and reconstruction period brought to the Indian territory. It is 
clear from this account that the southern Indians were practically forced 
to recognize the authority of the confederacy because they were aban- 
doned by the northern government. Nevertheless, the United States, 
when the war was over, ‘‘made this recognition a pretext for disregard- 
ing old agreements’’ (p. 56). The further concentration of the Indian 
tribes in what is now Oklahoma speedily took place, the policy of hand- 
ling Indian questions by treaty was definitely abandoned, while numer- 
ous efforts to organize the Indian country into a territory betrayed the 
desire to pave the way for white settlement. Following this came the 
activity of ‘‘the boomers,’’ who eventually by their lawlessness and 
threats foreed the government to purehase from the Indians ‘‘their 
surplus lands,’’ and to open them for settlement. Chapters ten 
and eleven deal with the oceupation by white settlers of Oklahoma 
territory and the restricted Indian territory, respectively, and the final 
chapter reviews the struggle for an ultimate attainment of statehood. 
Little attention is paid to the constitutional convention and its product 
inasmuch as the convention records are not yet available. 

The book is distinctly a scholarly production. It is elaborately foot- 
noted, contains five excellent maps, nine short appendices, a complete 
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bibliography (which would be better if the articles mentioned were 
evaluated), and a lengthy index. Fortunately the author has no 
difficulty in saying what he means in the fewest possible words: other- 
wise, the patience of the reader would soon be exhausted in wading 
through the overwhelming mass of detail which such a work necessarily 
involves. 

Joun D. Hicks 


History of the Pacific northwest. By Joseph Schafer, Ph.D., head of 
the department of history, University of Oregon. (New York: 
Maemillan company, 1918. 323 p. $2.25 net) 

Mr. Schafer enjoys the reputation of being an accurate and in- 
dustrious historian. This fruit of his pen gives evidence of those 
qualities. The first edition appeared in 1905 after he had spent in 
Oregon about five busy years. In preparing the first manuscript he 
traveled extensively in the large area treated and sought to avail himself 
of all attainable sources. That edition was the first publication on the 
subject in a single and at the same time a comprehensive and dependable 
volume. 

He was probably the first to discover that his book lacked certain 
elements of proportion. He was given an opportunity to study other 
important and, in part, unused sources in the publie record office, 
London. The new information caused a revision of the work into this 
present edition. 

The romantie story of the periods of discovery and exploration is re- 
tained but shortened to permit more stress on the economie and in- 
dustrial development. Another improvement in perspective has re- 
sulted from the author’s researches in the British archives in his treat- 
ment of the diplomacy involved in the ‘‘Oregon question.’’ This is 
the best portion of the excellent book. After that is said it may seem 
ungrateful to eall attention to an omission. While diseussing with 
admirable illumination the American claims of Russia and the treaties 
which that nation signed with the United States and Great Britain in 
1824 and 1825, fixing the famous boundary of ‘‘ Fifty-four, forty,’’ the 
author overlooks the opportunity of linking Oregon with national history 
by even a mention of the ‘‘no further colonization in Ameriea’’ portion 
of the Monroe doctrine. 

The widely argued ease of the missionary, Mareus Whitman, is handled 
in a just and sane manner. The hero is still there though the so-called 
‘saving of Oregon’’ is properly divided among the many others who 
wrought on that important consummation before, during, and after 
Whitman’s terrible ride in the winter of 1842-1843. For one who takes 
this stand on the controverted question it is refreshing to read this 
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comment on Whitman’s ride (page 190): ‘‘At Washington he urged 
the Secretary of War to establish along the Oregon trail a line of forts 
and farming stations, which might serve as a protection against the 
Indians and also furnish emigrants with needed supplies. By the 
middle of May he was back at Independence, ready to take up the line 
of march with the great company gathering there. We have already 
spoken of his important services on the route.’ 

The last third of the volume is devoted to five chapters headed: ‘* The 
inland empire,’’ ‘‘The age of railways,’’ ‘‘The progress of agriculture,”’ 
‘‘Industry and commeree,’’ and ‘‘Social and political change.’’ In 
each chapter the author finds himself on new ground in bringing the 
subject treated up to date. The work is well done. 

The author’s last page is a plea for the conference. He says: ‘‘The 
remedy for the evil here pointed out [oppression of minorities in direct 
legislation] lies in a new institution which is no more a part of the 
state constitution than was the political convention, namely the confer- 
ence. To an increasing extent, the people of these states are habituat- 
ing themselves to the idea that all wisdom does not reside in a elass 
dominated by a single interest. They begin to recognize that since 
legislation affects all interests, the proposing of legislation like the 
nomination of candidates for office is a matter on which all interests 
should be consulted.’’ 

The original edition of the work carried forty-two illustrations and 
maps; the present edition has but fifteen. The illustrations selected, 
however, are.appropriate and serviceable. One other omission is less 
easily understood. The first edition carried a page of tender and ap- 
preciative dedication to Frederic G. Young, secretary of the Oregon 
historical society from the time of its foundation. This second edition 
has no dedication page. 

Epmonp 8. MEany 


Proceedings and collections of the Wyoming historical and geological 
society for the year 1917. Edited by Horace Edwin Hayden, M.A. 
Volume XV. (Wilkes-Barré, Pennsylvania: Wyoming historical 
and geological society, 1917. 256 p. $4.00) 

This volume covers the activities of the society for the period 1915- 
1917. In addition to the reports of officers, list of members, and me- 
morials of deceased members, it contains a number of papers read at 
meetings, including some original material. 

The longest paper (pp. 37-116), written by Alfred Franklin Berlin, 
is a deseription of his collection of Indian stone implements, now the 
property of the society. The description is fully illustrated and the 
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historical commentary elaborate. The specimens were found in the 
Mississippi valley, some others in Pennsylvania. 

The paper entitled ‘‘The reminiscences of General Isaac Jones Wistar 
U. S. A.’’ (pp. 117-156), read by General C. B. Dougherty, is of 
general interest. The most valuable portions of this sketch are those 
dealing with his life in the west, particularly in California during the 
early days of the gold discoveries. In this connection there are nu- 
merous quotations from a diary kept by the general at the time. 

The publication of original material includes the journal of B. B. 
Reath of a visit to Wilkes-Barré in the year 1840 (pp. 157-172). For 
the most part this journal is of merely local interest. The references 
to the roads and railways in the vicinity will, however, prove of some 
value to students of transportation. The publication of ‘‘The parish 
register of St. Stephen’s Protestant Episcopal church, Wilkes-Barré 
Pa., 1839-1866’’ (pp. 191-211), brings to a close that record of con- 
firmations and burials. There are two newspaper articles of loeal in- 
terest, one on the first anniversary of the society (pp. 173-184), and one 
on the Wyoming valley in 1859 (pp. 185-190). 

The society has issued a well printed volume and deserves eredit for 
its energy and intelligence in the collection of books and archaeological 
remains. It is to be regretted, however, that its publishing committee 
has not devoted the funds at its disposal to the publication of more 
local historical material. Less than one-fourth of the volume is given 
over to papers or records relating directly to the Wyoming valley. 


J.F.W. 


California: the name. By Ruth Putnam, with the collaboration of 
Herbert I. Priestly, Ph.D., assistant professor of history, University 
of California. [University of California publications in history, 
volume 4, number 4, p. 293-365] (Berkeley: University of California 
press, 1917. 72 p. $.50) 

Miss Putnam goes directly to the heart of her subject by accepting 
the theory of Edward Everett Hale, supported by Dr. George Davidson, 
that the source of the word ‘‘California’’ is to be found in the romanee, 
Las Sergas de Esplandian, or the fifth book of Amadis de Gaula. After 
summarizing the part of the romance which deals with the legendary 
California and the Amazons, Miss Putnam shows that this story was so 
widely known that one need feel no surprise on hearing that Spaniards 
in the new world were familiar with it. Definite mentions of the name 
‘**California,’’ as it appears in the writings of the Spanish explorers and 
their official chroniclers, as well as in Hakluyt’s and Ramusio’s collec- 
tions of voyages, are discussed. 
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Miss Putnam’s conclusion is that in 1542 a Spaniard, Juan Paez, 
wrote down California as the name for the peninsula, but he did not 
give it as a newly-bestowed term. Who first applied the name is yet 
unrevealed. By 1600 it was generally used for the peninsula, and from 
here it gradually traveled northward to cover in time the two Cali- 
fornias. 

With praiseworthy consideration for the reader, Miss Putnam has 
relegated all surmises as to the etymology of the word ‘‘California’’ to 
one appendix; and an investigation of the authorship, land of origin, 
and basis sources of Amadis de Gaula to another. The monograph is 
prefaced by a map. 

Everett 8. Brown 


Development of the British West Indies, 1700-1763. By Frank Wesley 
Pitman, Ph.D., instructor in history, Sheffield scientifie school, Yale 
university. (New Haven: Yale university press, London: Hum- 
phrey Milford, Oxford university press, 1917, 495 p. $2.50 net) 

This book is a worthy product of the historical laboratory of Yale 
university, where a notable group of scholars has done epochal work 
in the field of colonial history. It is only within recent years that the 


West Indies have been subjected to serious and systematic inquiry and ‘ 


that their position in the current of world history has begun to be 
made clear. The average reader is still prone to think of them, to 
paraphrase Trollope, as a Niggery-Hispano-Anglo-Franco-Y ankee-Doodle 
sort of place. 

The book before us represents a distinct and notable step towards 
placing the economic history of the British West Indies upon a solid 
footing. Quite ignoring all romance, the author has set about to ascer- 
tain from original sources how men really lived, moved, and had their 
being in that land of buceaneers and buried treasure, of hurricanes and 
earthquakes, of alternating famine and prosperity. So thoroughly was 
the life of the eighteenth century West Indian bound up with the pro- 
duction and distribution of sugar, that the present volume might fairly 
be deseribed as a history of sugar in the British West Indies from 1700 
to 1763. Sugar was the pivotal industry in Caribbean lands. To eulti- 
vate the fields of cane, negro slaves were brought from the Guinea coast 
of Africa in innumerable slave ships manned by sailors representing 
all the nations of western Europe. The civil government was adjusted 
to the needs of a community that was nine-tenths black. <A society built 
upon this single industry was peculiarly dependent upon the outside 
world. The planting population came to look to ships that hailed from 
Providence, Boston, New York, and Philadelphia for lumber and staves, 
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fish and provisions. And in return northern skippers paid good prices 
for West Indian sugar and molasses. 

It is this distinctive life that Mr. Pitman describes and analyzes in 
some of its vital phases. The opening chapter is devoted to British 
West Indian society, the remaining thirteen to the economie life. Politi- 
eal institutions are referred to only incidentally. In the eighteenth 
century even more than today, the tropics were ‘‘a rich man’s heaven 
and a poor man’s hell.’’ The absence of anything approaching a 
middle class meant a lack of stability in social conditions. The writer 
undertakes to show how large-scale production crowded the poorer white 
people to the wall, and created a small group of wealthy plantation 
owners, many of whom returned to England where they became an im- 
portant influence in shaping British colonial policy. Thus, the ‘‘molas- 
ses act’’ of 1733 arose out of the fear of planters from the soil-exhausted 
British islands regarding foreign competition. They feared most French 
competition in the fertile islands of Martinique and Guadaloupe. 

Illicit trading of the North American colonies, which had developed 
on a large seale after the peace of Utrecht, continued apace after 1733, 
particularly with the French and Spanish colonies. Failure of British 
statesmen to adjust colonial administrative machinery to changing trans- 
Atlantie conditions, rendered restrictive legislation of little avail. The 
molasses act ‘‘marked the first triumph of the West Indian interest in 
England’’ (p. 263). ‘‘It was the serious attempt by the British govern- 
ment in 1760 to enforce this law,’’ says the author (p. 272), ‘‘and again 
in 1764 by iower duties to interfere with trade to the foreign West 
Indies, that ushered in the revolutionary movement.’’ And again (p. 
325): ‘‘It was in this atmosphere of commercial depression that the 
germinal ideas of the American Revolution found root. Thus the en- 
forcement of the Molasses Act at the close of the French War, after 
thirty years of obsolescence, prepared the way for the movement that 
ended in revolution.’’ By preventing the acquisition of the French 
sugar islands in the Peace of Paris, the West India planting interest 
lost to England an opportunity to curb the maritime power of France, 
and necessitated ‘‘a policy of coercion that led straight to revolution.’’ 
There is indeed good reason to suppose that this concession to French 
sea-power, because of the aid that it enabled the English colonies to 
secure from France during their revolt, was an important factor in de- 
termining the outcome of the war of American independence. 

Chapters on the slave trade, the distribution of West Indian products 
in European markets, and the financial basis of West Indian commeree, 
constitute important contributions to West Indian history. Eleven 
appendices present interesting data on population, slaves, products, and 
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smuggling. There is an elaborate index of 63 pages, and a number of 
illuminating graphie charts. There is indeed little of criticism to offer. 
Many names and figures might have been relegated to the footnotes in 
the interest of readability. A detailed map of eighteenth century 
Jamaica would have been useful. A few typographical errors have been 
noted: elusive (p. 277), Heyliger (pp. 291, 331), Crab (p. 106), propor- 
tions (p. 197). But the book is a monument of painstaking industry 
and conscientious scholarship. 
WALDEMAR WESTERGAARD 


The first Canadians in France. The chronicle of a military hospital in 
the war zone. By F. McKelvey Bell. (New York: George H. 
Doran company, 1917. 308 p. $1.35) 

The first contingent of Canadian forees crossed the Atlantie in 
October, 1914. It was the hospital unit that received the first orders 
to cross the channel, after three weeks existence in the rain and mud of 
Salisbury Plain. The author, an officer of the corps, does not seek to 
give a serious, detailed narrative of the establishment of the hospital 
although it was an achievement highly successful. It is his purpose 
rather to present a readable tale, stripped of gruesome truth; a story 
of pleasant facts. The book is a series of incidents filling in the chron- 
ological framework of the enterprise. The experiences are those of the 
individuals composing the unit and deal with disembarkation in England, 
transfer to France, establishment of the hospital and the end to which 
all efforts had been directed, the reception of the wounded soldiers. There 
are stories of the two distinct groups preceding the Canadians, English 
Tommies and German prisoners. In April of 1915 came the gas attack 
near Ypres when the Canadians made their spectacular stand. The 
book concludes with a eulogy of their bravery. oo 

4, 4h. 4. 


Rise of ecclesiastical control in Quebec. By Walter Alexander Riddell, 


Ph.D., director of social surveys for the Methodist and Presbyterian 
churches, Canada. [Studies in history, economies and public law, 
edited by the faculty of political science of Columbia university, 
whole no. 174, vol. LXITV, no. 1] (New York: Columbia university 
press, London: P. S. King & son, limited, 1916. 195 p. $1.75 net) 

Mr. Riddell’s doctoral thesis concerns itself with the causes that have 
induced ‘‘the present position of unparalleled ecclesiastical control in 
Quebec.’’ He seeks these causes in the earliest history of the French 
in North America. Studying the origins of the early immigrants he 
finds that, despite the fact that they came from many provinces and 
regions of France, they rapidly acquired in Canada a homogeneity and 
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a social solidarity that has never been broken under the long rule of 
the English. In truth it was the English conquest that stabilized and 
conserved the French-Canadian isolation and homogeneity, by closing 
the door to new French immigrants, and by increasing rather than 
diminishing the power and authority of the Catholic hierarehy. This 
seems to us is the real contribution of the book, and in large measure 
explains why with Gallicanism dominating the church in the old world, 
the French community in the new world became stationary rather than 
progressive. 

In his study of the development of the French-Canadian community 
in the seventeenth century the author has stressed the elements that 
make for homogeneity, and somewhat blurred the forces of individualism 
and initiative. It is true he discusses the influence of the fur trade and 
of the wilderness wandering upon the inhabitants of New France; but 
he is inelined to minimize the numbers affected, and to believe that the 
major part of the community lived exelusively on the soil. For example 
on pages 54 to 56 of his monograph, in studying the comparative num- 
bers engaged in fur trading and agriculture, he omits to consider the 
interchangeable nature of these occupations, that the farmer of the 
summer was the coureur des bois of the winter, that the most adventur- 
ous trader of one year became the landed seigneur of the next, and that 
in such conditions census figures do not tell the whole story. Take for 
instance the case of Louis Jolliet, one of the first generation of Canadian- 
born colonists. His wandering years were brief; after 1673 he never 
returned to the great west he had done so much to explore, but became 
a farmer and fisher on his estate.at Anticosti. 

Nor did the conditions of forest ranging change or diminish after 
the British conquest; hence one cannot agree with the author when he 
speaks of the ‘‘decline of the fur trade’’ after the coming of the English. 
Not even in a limited sense did the opportunities for the French popula- 
tion in the fur trade decrease. Many of the merchants of the great 
companies were of French descent, and practically all the rank and file 
of the engagés and voyageurs were French-Canadians. Moreover the 
trade in the latter years of the eighteenth and the early years of the 
nineteenth grew to such proportions that searcely a family in all the 
provinee of Quebec was unrepresented by a western exile. 

Such considerations, however, do not affect the main purpose of 
the book. When Mr. Riddell begins his study of the relations between 
chureh and state, his careful thoroughness and his mastery of the ma- 
terials yield valuable results. He shows the powerful influence of 
Bishop Laval in placing the Canadian church in direct relation to the 
papacy, despite the secularizing tendencies of the Count de Frontenae 
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and many of his supporters. He proves that the power and authority 
of the Canadian bishops were successfully maintained during the re- 
mainder of the French régime, and he demonstrates that the British 
authorities by excluding foreign priests perpetuated ecclesiastical control 
until legal status was given the church under the Quebee act of 1774 
and the act of separation of 1791. 

Thus the two races and religions were set apart, contact with modern 
France was broken, the Catholic church became directly responsible to 
the papacy, and Quebee became in a measure isolated from the currents 
of modern life. 

Today the British in Canada are reaping the harvest they have sown; 
while the heroic French of Europe are battling for world liberty, 
French-Canadians hold aloof, untouched by the motives and the idealism 
that rule their compeers. Mr. Riddell’s study has thus a peculiar time- 
liness, and as the necessity of ‘‘Canadianizing’’ the earliest inhabitants 
of Canada is more and more clearly seen by Canadian authorities, the 
value is appreciated of comprehensive study of the factors that produced 
the present conditions. 


L. P. K. 


A first book in American history with European beginnings. By Ger- 
trude Van Duyn Southworth. (New York: D. Appleton and com- 
pany, 1917. 431 p. $.80) 

In her preface the author states quite clearly that this book is meant 
to cover the field of history outlined by the committee of eight for the 
sixth grade. It is also stated that ‘‘the author of this book has met 
the essential requirements of the Committee of Eight.’’ The way in 
which this has been done may be judged from the fact that only 87 
pages, less than one-fourth of the book, are devoted to the topies out- 
lined by the committee for sixth grade work. The remainder is purely 
American history, largely biographical, but ineluding all of the im- 
portant topies usually taught in the seventh and eighth grades through 
the civil war. From this point the text leaps in two final chapters to 
George Dewey and Thomas Edison. 

Is the condensation of Greek history within the compass of eight 
pages, or of Roman history within sixteen pages, meeting ‘‘the essential 
requirements of the Committee of Eight?’’ If so, when and where 
are children to learn what is meant by ‘‘the eulture of Greece,’’ the 
‘‘wonderful temples and publie buildings,’’ the amphitheatres and 
‘elaborate palaces,’’ the religious rites, sculpture, painting, and litera- 
ture of Greece — all of which are mentioned but not deseribed? Will 
half a dozen brief sentences (pp. 21-22) suffice to plant in children’s 
minds adequate ideas of Greek and Roman religion? What will a 
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twelve year old child learn from this sentence, descriptive of one phase 
of mediaeval life: ‘‘Nearly all learning was confined to the church, 
which, closely united to the state, had become a great power?’’ Teachers 
well know that conerete conceptions of things utterly new and very 
distant are not built up in children’s minds merely by the use of the 
terms quoted above. 

After the condensed sketch of European history, the rest of the story 
is the usual elementary American history, written from the traditional 
standpoint, emphasizing political and military topics, and including all 
the picturesque incidents that are supposed to be the heritage of Amer- 
ican youth. Even the relations between colonists and British are pre- 
sented with the colonial bias; under the navigation laws, the colonies 
were not allowed ‘‘to carry on trade with any countries other than 
England and her possessions’’; the revenue to be raised by the stamp 
act was help to pay England’s debt ineurred in previous wars. 

The book may be useful for reference purposes in the seventh and 
eighth grades, but its use in the sixth grade would be a complete denial 
of both the plan and the method recommended by the committee of 
eight. 


ALBERT H. SANFORD 

















NEWS AND COMMENTS 


In the death of Herbert Levi Osgood, September 11, 1918, at Brent- 
wood, New York, the historical profession has sustained a serious loss. 
At the age of 63 Professor Osgood was one of the oldest members of 
the faculty of political science of Columbia university where he served 
in the department of history for a period of twenty-eight years. Be- 
sides articles on historical and economie subjects which he contributed 
to the Political science quarterly and to the annual reports of the Amer- 
ican historical association, Professor Osgood was the author of an in- 
tensive study in two volumes (1904) entitled The American colonies in 
the seventeenth century. This work showed a keen realization of the 
importance of aggressive research in the field of British empirial organ- 
ization; and, while it took some time for Mr. Osgood to realize the full 
significance of the pioneer work that he had performed, it led him to 
plan a study continuing his researches into the eighteenth century 
phases of colonial relations. In this way, though not the founder of a 
new school of history, Mr. Osgood won a most honorable place in the 
historical guild. 


Beeause of conditions induced by the war the committee of the Amer- 
ican historical association in charge of the military history prize has de- 
cided not to hold the contest this year. Notice of the competition will 
be given at some future date. On account of the departure of Major 
R. M. Johnston for France, Mr. Milledge L. Bonham, Jr., of the Univer- 
sity of Louisiana, has been made chairman of the committee, while the 
vacancy has been filled by the appointment of Frank Maloy Anderson 
of Dartmonth college. 


The French government has recently established a Bibliothéque et 
Musée de la Guerre, intended to hold all the material that will be needed 
by future historians of the great conflict. M. Adolphe Cohn has been 
commissioned to collect for shipment to France all material which has 
emanated from American sourees not only since the entrance of the 
United States into the conflict but since the beginning of the war in 
August, 1914. 

Readers of the Review who have in their possession material of value 
to future historians, newspaper clippings, posters, back numbers of daily 
papers, circulars of patriotic societies, would favor M. Cohn by com- 
municating with him at his office in Columbia university. 
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The Louisiana university and agricultural and mechanical college have 
issued The Honor Roll —a list of six hundred forty-two of their men 
now in service. 


James E. Winston, of the University of Mississippi, has accepted the 
chair of history at Neweomb college, Tulane university, New Orleans. 


In Ohio Governor James M. Cox has appointed an historical commis- 
sion of which Arthur M. Schlesinger is chairman. The commission col- 
lects documents, photographs, and printed matter of all kinds that dis- 
close the work of civilian war agencies, as well as the work of Ohio men 
and women in active service abroad. 

The commission has its headquarters in the archaeological museum at 
the Ohio state university and after six months has a large collection of 
records, camp papers, cartoons, and posters as well as a series of one 
hundred photographs portraying life at Camp Sherman. 


August 12, Dan E. Clark of the Iowa state historical society entered 
home service work at Camp Dodge, Iowa, where he will be stationed 
indefinitely. 


irnest Alanson Balch, of Kalamazoo college, is now in France serving 
in the front lines as a Y. M. C. A. secretary with the French troops. 


D. C. Shilling of Monmouth college has been granted a year’s leave of 
absence and is at present engaged in Y. M. C. A. work at Camp Sher- 
man, Chillicothe, Ohio. 


John H. Latané has been acting as chairman of the educational com- 
mittee of the Maryland council of defense and is in charge of a state- 
wide eampaign which is being carried on by the committee. 


Frederick L. Paxson of the University of Wisconsin has been appoint- 
ed historical expert with the rank of major on the general staff at Wash- 
ington. 


Evarts Boutell Greene, who for the past year has been serving as 
chairman of the National committee for historical service in Washing- 
ton, early in September returned to the University of Illinois to resume 
his duties as head of the department of history. 


Lieutenant Theodore Calvin Pease, until December, 1917, connected 
with the University of Illinois, has since that time been serving with the 
American expeditionary forces in France. 


A full and well tabulated discussion of ‘‘The food supply of Russia,”’ 
by Henry C. Sherman, an illuminating analysis of ‘‘Irregular voting in 
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the United States,’’ by A. C. Millspaugh, and a suggestive sketch of the 
‘*Characteristies of President Cleveland,’’ by Charles R. Lingley are 
published in the June, 1918, Political science quarterly. 


In the May, 1918, issue of the Hispanic-American historical review 
appears William R. Manning’s ‘‘An early diplomatic controversy be- 
tween the United States and Brazil,’’ and Perey Alvin Martin’s ‘‘The 
influence of the United States on the opening of the Amazon to the 
world’s commerce.’’ In the same number Herbert E. Bolton publishes 
with an introduction two interesting documents revealing the versatile 
‘General James Wilkinson as advisor to Emperor Iturbe.’’ 


The leading article in the Catholic historical review for July, 1918, is 
**Catholie explorers and pioneers of Illinois,’’ from the days of Mar- 
quette to those of Father Gibault, by J. B. Culemans. 


To memorialize the part played by Catholics in the hundred years of 
Illinois statehood was the immediate reason for the launching of the 
Illinois Catholic historical review in July, 1918. In order fitly to achieve 
that purpose a larger aim is held—to bring forth from their store- 
houses a wealth of documents, records, and data in order that the unwrit- 
ten story of Catholic achievement in the middle west — of the chureh 
from Marquette’s day to our own — may find its place in history. 


The Illinois Catholic historical review is to be issued quarterly by the 
Illinois Catholie historical society, under the editorship of Joseph J. 
Thompson; with him are associated Frederick Beuckman, J. B. Cule- 
mans, Kate Meade, and Francis J. Epstein. Among the contributions 
in the first number are ‘‘Early Catholicity in Chieago,’’ by Gilbert J. 
Garraghan, ‘‘Illinois missions,’’ by Joseph J. Thompson, ‘‘Civil and 
Keclesiastical jurisdiction in Illinois,’’ by Frederick Beuckman, ‘‘A 
Calendar of historical dates and events,’’ by Kate Meade, and ‘‘A 
Chronology of missions and churches in Ilinois,’’ by Catherine Schaefer. 


To the Military historian and economist for July, 1918, Admiral De- 
gouy contributes ‘‘ The Americans in Europe,’’ Roberto Michels ‘‘ Woman 
labor in Italian Munition factories,’’ and H. B. Richard ‘‘The Azores.’’ 


Those delightfully human ‘‘Jones papers,’’ with ‘‘Letters of William 
Byrd, First,’’ ‘‘ Virginia gleanings in England,’’ and ‘‘ Virginia state 
troops in the revolution’’ are continued in both the April and July, 1918, 
issues of the Virginia Magazine of history and biography. 


‘*A selected bibliography and syllabus of the history of the south, 
1584-1876’’ compiled by William K. Boyd and Robert P. Brooks has 
been published as the June, 1918, Bulletin of the University of Georgia. 
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The July, 1918, issue of the Ohio archeological and historical quarter- 
ly is devoted to the ‘‘Indian in Ohio,’’ by H. C. Shetrone, who pur- 
poses that in it the average reader may find a briefly comprehensive re- 
sumé of Ohio aboriginal history. 


The Indiana historical commission has just completed a carefully pre- 
pared index of the Vincennes Sun, down to 1825, covering the files while 
the state capital was at Vincennes and Corydon. The commission has 
ready for press a complete history of the Indiana centennial year aec- 
tivities. 

The University of Indiana has recently collected the speeches of Sen- 
ator O. P. Morton, of Joseph E. MeDonold, of David Turpie, and of 
Thomas A. Hendricks. 


In the June, 1918, Indiana magazine of history are ‘‘Some reminis- 
cences of James Whitcomb Riley,’’ by George S. Cottman, ‘‘ A historical 
sketch of Pell City,’’ by Will Maurer, ‘‘Diary of the Mexican war,’ 
by Thomas Bailey, and the completion of J. Edward Murr’s *‘ Lineoln 
in Indiana.’”’ 


A sketch of the spirited ‘‘Colonel Elmer E. Ellsworth: first hero of 
the civil war,’’ by Charles A. Ingraham, and the story of ‘‘The Paul 
Revere print of the Boston massacre,’’ by Louise P. Kellogg appear in 
the June, 1918, Wisconsin magazine of history. 


‘“‘Thomas Lippincott, a pioneer of 1818, and his diary,’’ edited by 
Charles H. Rammelkamp appears in the July, 1917, Journal of the Illi- 
nois state historical society. 


‘‘Lineoln and the presidential election of 1864,’’ by Arthur C. Cole, 
**Tllinois and the underground railroad to Canada,’’ by Verna Cooley, 
and ‘‘The movement of the population of Illinois, 1870-1910,’’ by Ernest 
L. Bogart appear in the 1917 Transactions of the Illinois state historical 
society. 


“‘Social and economie effects of the civil war with special reference 
to Minnesota,’’ comprizes the May, 1918, number of the Minnesota his- 
tory bulletin. Therein Lester Burrell Shippee points out change, ex- 
pansion, and growth in specifie economic and social fields; sets forth the 
results of war upon public morality —a social cataclysm which ‘‘stirs 
the mud in the depths of the pool’’; and indicates the release of a 
disposition to reéstimate all social values. 


‘“‘Iowa war proclamations’’ issued by Governor W. L. Harding be- 
tween April 6, 1917, and July 1, 1918, and ‘‘An Towa flag,’’ Ruth A. 
Gallaher’s account of recent efforts to secure the adoption of a state em- 
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blem, comprize respectively the July and August, 1918, issues of Iowa 
and the war. 


‘‘Frontier defense in Iowa, 1850-1865,’’ by Dan E. Clark, ‘‘The ages 
of soldiers in the civil war,’’ by W. W. Gist, and the ‘‘Influence of 
wheat and cotton on Anglo-American relations during the civil war,’’ 
appear in the July, 1918, Jowa journal of history and politics. 


The Nebraska state historical society has recently undertaken the pub- 
lication of Nebraska history and record of pioneer days. It is an eight 
page quarto monthly, under the editorship of Addison E. Sheldon; as- 
sociated with him are the staffs of the society and the legislative refer- 
ence bureau. 


The sweep and dash of Texas cowboys off to battle is vigorously recre- 
ated by J. K. P. Blackburn in ‘‘ Reminiscences of the Terry rangcrs’’; 
the first installment appears in the July, 1918, Southwestern historical 
quarterly along with William Lytle Schurz’s ‘‘ Aecapuleo and the Manila 
galleon,’’ and Eugene C. Barker’s ‘‘Stephen F. Austin’’ which is re- 
printed from the Mississipp1 VALLEY HistoricaL Review for June, 1918. 


An ‘‘Historical sketch of Governor William Carr Lane together with 
the diary of his journey from St. Louis, Mo., to Santa Fe, N. M., July 
dist, to September 9th, 1852,’’ with annotations by Ralph E. Twitchell 


makes up number 4 of the publications of the Historical society of New 
Mexico. 


The Washington university state historical society has recently re- 
ceived the extensive diaries of Winfield Seott Ebey. They comprise 
twelve volumes and extend from 1854 to 1863—a pioneer record of 


great value to the students of northwestern history and in particular of 
the Puget sound region. 
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